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credit. 


ARKED improvement can be recorded in 
the outlook for industrial recovery and 
for peace. 

The Government’s business appraisers are 
revising upward their estimates of 1939 busi- 
ness activity. Word to the White House is 
that the production index, now 99, may push 


strongly past 110 before the year end; na-° 


tional income, now at a 64-billion-dollar level, 
may approach 70 billions. 

At the same time: 

Diplomats are revising downward their 
estimate of the 1939 war prospect. Even bets 
are offered that words will supplant bullets 
in this year's maneuvers. Diplomatic advices 
stress a Hitler dilemma: Increased exports 
require a check to German armament; failure 
to increase exports will accentuate an acute 
shortage of vital armament materials. Nazis, 
reports say, need time out to think. 

War scares of dwindling intensity will 
strongly bolster recovery forces. 


* * * 

Growing importance is to attach to revival 
of amodern “dollar diplomacy.” 

The Brazilian-American deal for an ex- 
change of American dollats and technical 
advice in return for Brazilian financial re- 
form and industrial development is but a 
sample of deals that planners here vision. 

Essentially, Uncle Sam is bidding for the 
Latin-American reorganization job. 

A vast gold supply, liberal credit arrange- 
ments, abundant supplies of technicians, are 
at hand to help Latin Americans to reor- 
ganize, to prepare for development of re- 
sources, to readjust old debts. 
catch, if any? 

A catch is hinted in American inability to 
take competitive Latin American products in 
exchange for American goods and gold; also, 
is a prospect that this country will finance 
new and stronger competition for American 
farmers and American industrialists. 

In Brazil, American money can finance an 
expanded Brazilian cotton industry to com- 
pete with a hard-pressed American industry. 

Present now, however, are official dreams 
of a broad development period to the South, 
financed by American capital. 


An economy urge in Congress is to be 
short-lived, 

Signs of demise already include: Commit- 
tee approval of $300,000,000 additional in 
cotton relief alone; support for buying $100,- 
000,000 in war materials to be stored; gather- 
ing demands for more liberal old age assist- 
ance; interest in a food distribution plan that 
can quickly cost hundreds of millions. None 
of these items is budgeted. 

A tax-reform urge in Congress is getting 
complicated. 

Already determined is this: Tax revenue 
is not to be reduced on net balance by tax 
reform. Chances are better than even for: 

1. Permission to.carry over losses for more 
than one year. 

2, Removal of the $2,000 limitation on capi- 
tal losses. 

3. Careful changes in the definition of in- 
Come to encourage debt liquidation. 

‘. Technical changes in methods of inven- 
‘ory valuation for tax purposes. 

5. Possible lapse of the remnant of the un- 
distributed profits tax, although some busi- 
N€ss support is developing for the present 
tax, 

6. A slight increase in the basic corpora- 
tion income tax. 

/. If new revenue sources can be found, a 
Possible end to the capital stock tax. 

A revolt urge in Congress will subside. 
Reasons are many: Mr. Roosevelt is con- 
Cliatory ; election fears are rising; stagger- 
‘ng problems are beginning to awe the many 
hewcomers, 

Rank-and-file pressures, at a minimum, are 
*xpected to force an AFL-CIO truce. 

A coming experiment in subsidized con- 
‘umption of surplus foods promises to crack 
4P on the problem of cost. The plan is aimed 
‘0 attract’ business support for subsidies. 
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Fewer Children, More Aged For The U. S.; 


_ What It Means To Business, Government 


HEN the elementary school bell rang at the ‘ 


beginning of this year there were more 
than a million and a half fewer children saying 
“Present” than ten years ago. 

Ten years from now there will be almost a 
million fewer pupils saying “Present” in the 
elementary schools than today. 

From 1929 to 1949 the Nation’s elementary 
school teachers will in effect view 2,371,000 
empty desks. 

At the same time the army of people 65 
years and over will continue to increase, gain- 
ing momentum in the coming decades. 

In 1930 there were little more than six and 
a half million people over 65 years of age. To- 
day there are more than eight and three-quar- 
ter millions, and in another 10 years there will 
be about eleven and a half millions. | 


22 MILLION AGED IN PROSPECT 


While population experts expect to see the 
total number of youngsters under 19 years of 
age fall from about 48 million in 1930 to 28 
million in 1980, they also predict a rise in those 
over 65 years of age from six and a half million 
in 1830 to 22 million by 1980. To business and 
Government it means 20 million fewer young- 
sters and 15%4 million more aged. 

The pictogram at the top of the page pre- 
sents a striking illustration of the way in which 
the birth rate has skidded downward. More 
important, it offers substantial evidence to 
support predictions of experts that this Na- 
tion may expect to reach its population peak 
somewhere around 1960—at which time 140 
to 160 million persons will make up the Nation. 
Today the population is in the neighborhood 
of 130 million. 

Today the Nation is witnessing a maximum 
high school enrollment. Back in 1929 there 
were about 4,500,000 high school pupils. To- 
day there are about 6,750,000. This fact, how- 
ever, arises from the birth-rate crest which 
occurred in 1921 and 1924 and is only now re- 
flected in the group reaching the ages of 14 
to 17. On that basis the college enrollment 
will maintain its current increase for another 
four or five years. Not until another decade 
has passed do population experts figure that 
the decrease of one-fourth in births since 1921 
will be manifest in decreased high school and 
college enrollments. 


BURDEN ON MIDDLE-AGED 


To the Nation’s social and economic planners 
this reversal of a 300-year-old population trend 
is presenting new and oftentimes vexing 
problems. 

As they see it, the lower birth rate is mak- 
ing this a Nation of old people. Ahead is an 


era of middle-aged population. "The middle- 


aged will be called upon for enormous financial 
support. More and more will those coming 
into maturity be called upon to help maintain 
the aged. Signs already are beginning to ac- 
cumulate that the crescendo has started. 

With fewer children in school there will be 
shrinkages in teaching staffs. lready edu- 
cators are beginning to think in terms of ex- 
panded adult education. A lesseing demand 
for grade school and children’s ks may be 
expected. An expansion in gen@ral reading 
may be the offsetting factor. 

On the whole, readjustments will be forced 
on those industries which now cater to infant 
and child trade. It is possible that the demand 
for milk will decline. Children now consume 
50 per cent more milk than their elders. How- 
ever, a more milk-conscious older generation 
may be created. The market for children’s 
clothing, playthings, perambulators and other 
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“Listen, America!” | 


> manufactured articles will feel the population 


dip. 

Conversely, those industries which must 
provide for the comfort and requirements of 
the middle-aged and aged will be in for a con- 
tinuing era of expansion. 


PROBLEMS OF PENSIONS 


While sehool budgets may be expected to 
decline, budgets for old-age pensions may soar. 
Already Washington officials are beginning to 
feel the pressure for increased annuities from 
the aged. Administration recommendation 
for an earlier and more expensive start of the 
old-age pensions is designed to halt such 
movements as the Townsend Plan and the 
California “Ham and Eggs” proposal. 


At the same time officials look forward to 
changes in the political and voting habits of 
the Nation as more and more middle-aged 
people line up before the ballot box. 

Facing the economic implications of the 
population trend, business and Government 
must cope with the fact that babies being 
born to families in the unskilled laboring 
groups are 15 per cent more than are neces- 
sary for family replacement. At the same 
time, only 75 per cent of the babies needed for 
family replacements in the professional groups 
are being born today. 

Another serious dislocation of the economic 
system may stem from the fact that the high- 
est birth rate now occurs in those regions with 
the most limited natural resources. Demands 
continue to be made for increasing Federal 
subsidies to those States unable to provide for 
adequate education. 


THE MIGRATION TO CITIES 


Meanwhile the migration from poorer eco- 
nomic areas to urban centers continues. Dur- 
ing the heaviest of the depression years the 
migration abated somewhat because of the 
inability of people to find work in cities. But 
even so in only one year—1932—did the migra- 
tion to farms exceed that from farms. 

As the country becomes a Nation of oldsters, 
industry which has geared itself to a growing 
population will have to shift gears and attune 
itself to the problem of directing its energies 
into new channels. Styles in clothing, home 
construction, recreation and menus will require 
more maturity and conservatism, less-stream- 
lining. As the population shrinks, technologi- 
cal improvements will be required to take the 
place left vacant by younger workers. 

Life in 1939 may begin at 40—but life in 
the year 2000 A.D., assuming present popula- 
tion. trends, immigration policies and economic 
systems, may very well begin at 65, 
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The March News 


Government-business cooperation 
... Pact with Brazil... Labor peace 
negotiations .... WPA problems. 


the new program to develop 

more definite governmental aids for busi- 
ness still remains in the “talk” stage, signs 
are appearing that the decks soon will be 
cleared for action. 

Secretary of Commerce Hopkins, in a dra- 
matic press conference statement, attacked 
assumptions that the Government-business 
cooperation plans are merely verbal. As he 
put it, “life is just too short to make speeches 
if we are not going to do something about a 
situation.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
dramatized further the new emphasis by dis- 
playing at his press conference, earlier in the 
week, a large blue card bearing the legend, 
“Does it contribute to recovery?” 


Senator Pat Harrison, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, and other representa- 
tives of Congress conferred at length during 
the week with the President and Treasury of- 
ficials on plans for tax revision, which is 
scheduled as soon as the March 15 tax re- 
turns are appraised. 


THE BRAZILIAN TRADE PACT 


On the side of definite action in the pro- 
gram to encourage foreign trade was a new 
agreement concluded with Brazil, through 
an exchange of notes between Secretary of 
State Hull and Oswaldo Aranha, the Brazil- 
ian Foreign Minister. 


The new agreement provides for freeing 
the Brazilian foreign exchange market, for 
extending long-term American credits to 
Brazil, and for efforts to obtain Congress’ 
sanction of a large loan to permit the estab- 
lishment of a Brazilian central bank. 


Less concrete proof of progress was avail- 
able from the conferences between the CIO 
and AFL to attain labor unity. 


Opening the conference March 7 with a 
sensational move, the CIO proposed estab- 
lishment of a new American Congress of La- 
bor to embrace all members of the AFL, the 
CIO and the four independent railroad 
brotherhoods. 

Although first rejecting the ‘proposal as 
unworthy of consideration, the AFL later 
agreed to consider it. 

Meanwhile, in Detroit, Homer Martin's sec- 
tion of the United Automobile Workers de 

[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1] 
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New Talk of a Third Term....Harmony on Taxes.... 
Soothing Business.... U. S.-Nazi Clash on Trade 


I 
+ + 
iy Word is going the rounds of the ¢ astonished and pleased when ¢ Grapevine reports have it that + sional legislation at this session 
| CONTRIBUTE upper New Deal strata that Cabi- they exchanged views on tax and at least one Cabinet officer has are considered slim. The Ad- clar 
rs. 2 ee net members who aspire to the \ Government spending policies been given more than a strong ministration-sponsored proposal ent 
_ babe RECOVERY? 1940 Democratic nomination only to find themselves in fairly hint to work under wraps here® for reorganization is due for F 
t i would do well to remember that close agreement. Each side start- after when ‘making speeches on long and careful investigation by ‘str 
— there is always a possibility that ed out looking for trouble only controversial subjects. Congress. ne 
a third nomination for Mr. to end up on a note of harmony. 

: —Harris & Ewing Roosevelt may be forced by cir- eet ON THE DOTTED LINE velt 
AND THE ANSWER — ...2.4 Strategy of the President’s op- ;, Secretary of State Hull, Secretary of the Treas- tral 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau displays eager de aie - i ae ; ponents in Congress calls for 'More pressure is being brought ury Morgenthau and Brazilian Foreign Minister beli 
what the well-intentioned Government official is The German government is be- tet the spendin on Commerce Department offi- Aranha. (left to right) shown at the State De- 
thinking these days: “Does It Contribute to Re- other theory. ing accused by two Cabinet offi- lcnsiaasiae Gates af Wer. cials to provide additional serv- partment after the signing of the new agreement ie 

4 covery?” The slogan, printed im black letters cers of “planting” stories about yY ices for smal! businesses. Rep- between the United States Treasury and the - 
a} on a blue card, is a reminder of the old NRA xe ® rg ner Eccles, Reserve Board chair- ; casi P “oe Export-Import Bank which will provide Brazil new 
slogans. barter in exchange man. Mr. Eccles is urging the with extensive credit and financial assistance. whi 
i The coming experiment in dis- of American farm products for President to watch carefully the men’s organizations contend aaa 

tribution of surplus food to low German goods as a means of timing of any sharp reduction in tl at there should be representa vale 
a << income families is going to be building a fire under the White Government expenditures to tion for them comparable to that Py 

r forward f the Gov- H A furth in on dip- ven big business in th 
put forward as part of the Gov ouse. urther strain on dip of now given big business in the 

Newsong Clin) ernment’s new business appease- lomatic relations between the 1937 Commerce Department Business Can) 
a ment program. Business “ap- two countries is the result. Advisory Council. B 


peasers” in the Treasury and De- x & 


A quiet deflation is under way in 


HURDLES FACING BEHIND THE PACT f :: 


ECONOMY DRIVE 


Hurdles faced by the economy 


capture support of the country’s 
retail merchants. 


x 


Some “ghost writers” who a 
short while ago were grinding 
out speeches for Cabinet officers 
and other high New Dealers of 
the business baiting variety now 


the WPA administrative set-up, 
with liquidation of an important 
portion of the personnel built up 
under Harry Hopkins. 


Increasing support is developing 
in Congress for the Byrnes bill 
to reorganize the social security, 
WPA and public works set-up. 
No matter what happens to other 


WITH BRAZIL 


ok Financial fodder for hungry na- 
Both a delegation from the Na- are equally busy turning out | reorganization proposals, a : gry | 
drive. What the new program in- tional Association of Manufac- speeches calling for “national Prospects of reorganization of sweeping revision of social se- tions. The pact with Brazil. What is me 
volves. The budget vs. jobs. turers and a group of high unity,’ and for harmony between the Federal Communications curity and public works agencies, in store for U. S. below Rio Grande? a 
Treasury officials were equally Government and business. | Commission through Congres- including WPA, is in prospect. , a 
Te outery already raised by Congress’ 150- NDERDEVELOPED nations of the Western [ff oe 
million-dollar slash in the amount requested | : Hemisphere now have an example of what P 
for WPA actiwities up to July provides an object , O . ’ the United States can do to solve their cash and A 
lesson of what is to be expected if substantial credit problems. was 
reductions in Federal expenditures are made. . Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, Foreign Minister of Bra- D. 
And yet the pressure against Congress to add 3 erste BECISTERED ©. 8 PATEN? COTiE zil—a nation of 45 million people, South Ameri- Mic 
to WPA appropriations admittedly is inconse- ; | ca’s largest—has just signed an agreement with 
quential compared with what will happen if, as the United States that will make Brazil one of rect 
WPA officials now forecast, the WPA rolls have A D R F S | D F N T | A L WO RD Dp U Z Z L F F | N G F R D R | N T N G the soundest countries in this hemisphere, finan- plac 
to be cut about one-third April 1. Such a cut _—_—— | ee cially speaking. , Dire 
would mean that about one-million persons would Germany, Italy and Japan, hungry for more sery 
be thrown out of jobs. TH f GOVE RNME NT p RO B LEMS O F MIC F AN D ROY A LTY Latin American trade, and 19 other hard-pressed as 
As the drive for economy takes form in con- ' 2's Latin American nations, see in the agreement a 
ference and in statements of Senator Harrison ; | model of what the United States can do with iis Fr 
of Senator of COOP to Business! - From now on Govern- + If human ingenuity can cope with it, the mice vast credit resources. cult 
ile alee damien ment may wo at you “as gently as any will be banned from the Royal Suite. But there Clearing the Channels here 
The 1940 budget—that is, the budget for the sucking dove. | is always the possibility that Mickey and Min- For O E Trad 
«fiscal year beginning next July 1—«calls for Fed- At the end of last week newspaper men asked Ee nie will insist on at least ohe tiry; whiskered or vVvur xport ra ae resu 
eral President Roosevelt whether he had something curtsey. Brazil 
“aggregate” cut of at least 10 per cent whic . +: iness aid : . Brazil will free its foreign exchange mar- ries 
the economy leaders have talked about would better in mind for pensar Bar puerne Some things, however, do change at the bot . rn 
mean a saving of $899,566,320. program than the phrase “business appease- White House. Last week a President of the This means a new deal for American exporters. R, 
: Since the deficit, on the basis of estimated ex- ment.” The President had a word for it—but United States, for the first timé in a quarter of Lately Brazil has rationed its dwindling foreign 
penditures, is put at $3,326,343,200, a saving of thought it might be misconstrued. Back this a century, had to use an ordinary brass tele- exchange supply, has turned to more barter with miss 
10 per cent would come far from balancing the week by virtue of a “command performance” Germany. There have been delays in paying of t 
budget. i i rap United States merchants and little or no cash oi 
will come the reporters with phrase suggestions. : di event When Edward Smith | poin 
But a 10 per cent saving could not be made é . oe opening a distant éVent. en ward smith- to permit our investors to transfer funds from The 
in all items. Because of their taking the President’s advice 


No Reduction Possible 
In “Fixed Charges” 


Certain charges are fixed and must be met. 


and studying the thesaurus over the weekend, 
the Executive ear is in for a session which will 
sound something like this: 

“Mr. President, how about Government mod- 


ers, chief White House communications officer, 
died a few weeks ago, the key with a history 
was bequeathed to his relatives. Soon, however, 
a new and right fancy telegraph key will re- 


Brazil to the United States. 

Under the new plan, Brazil, besides freeing ex- 
change for such transactions, will get 24-month 
credits from the Export-Import Bank for 


— 


. American exporters. 
“ily lag it. It should last for quite a while be- amounts due to | - 
A total of $1.050,000,000 must go for interest on eration, temperance gentleness, or mental calm- pinay will b 2. Brazil will get long-term American credits char 
the public debt, $71,000,000 for various tax re- : , ee ae on a cause it will be set in a marble base, to improve her transportation system and to de- 
P ? Or maybe Government relaxation, remis- way 
funds, $809,000,000 for revolving funds and trans- Not so lasting, it seems, is the Neutrality velop native industries. 
itigation: o you te ne Rio Grande 
fer to trust accounts. | . sion, mitig y Act. Added to a number of proposals on Capitol . Lacking capital, nations below the BuO Gran ¥ on r 
So when these fixed charges are climinated alleviation, assuagement, appeasement (excuse, —Harris & Ewing Hill £ ther; ne sn Cicenlaaaas’ have been handicapped in developing their vast : 
from consid?ration, it is found that a 10 per please) or contemporation, or pacification? How MEDAL FOR PRESIDENT 1 of smothering the law was the Presidents natural resources. Lacking adequate rail and T 
See ee ren Fees Of Sho budget will yield only do you like the sound of Federal lullaby, seda- President Roosevelt is presented with the Ameri- admission last week that the Act probably has road systems, these nations have never reached tian 
about 671 million dollars. And even this assumes ‘we lenitive. demulcent, rose-water, balm, can Hebrew Medal for the promotion of better been a dead weight around the neck of the industrial maturity. sell; 
that Congress would reduce such “hard-to-reduce” tive, = ‘ lliative?” understanding between Christians and Jews in peace dove. Quite bluntly, the President As an answer to this, the Export-Import Bank wit 
items as veterans’ payments, farm relief, social soothing-syrup, poppy or pa : America. Standing, left to right: Dr. Meyer pointed out that this nation might have been will now give Brazil ten-year credits for indus- it 
ADS Nations! defense. And just to make it difficult someone might Jacobstein, Allen Dinaburg, Mrs. Maurice Gold- trial and transportation developments. With offic 
Again, the prospect in the case of some of suggest “juste milieu” (French for “golden man and General Hugh S. Johnson, former NRA tae P ’ American funds, Brazil plans to expand its rub- pect 
these items is that Congress would refuse to con- iver Administrator, who made the presentation. ships if the statute books had carried a blank ber, quinine, hardwood and petroleum industries, of + 
page where the ‘Neutrality Act now appears. chiefly products that do not compete with Ameti- 
lls f 309 illion-dolla in Now, when it comes to On th th can products. American firms, supplying 
Budget calls for a °s09-million . ae A Proposal : President as he returned to his inimitable clut- n the question of the machinery for starting new Brazilian industries, Str 
defense expenditures for the next fiscal year. So P fingerprintng there is . A Naval Yarn y g 
ve ere e ces wl expect increased sales. 
far, practically no opposition has appeared in To Fingerprint less leeway. Tenderly tered desk in the Executive Office th a reappearance of the war pect i Hyon 


Congress to granting the increase. 


New Aids to Farmers 
May Prove Costly 


Similarly, sweeping proposals are under con- 
sideration for new aid for farmers which will add 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the cost of the 
existing farm program. 

Then, too, there are numerous new proposals, 
such as Federal aid for education, costing ap- 
proximately 850 million dollars in six years; and 
bills to provice Federal support for health pro- 
grams, costing well up in the millions of dollars 
in each case. 

So, if an average reduction of even 10 per cent 
in governmental outlays is to be made, the re- 
ducible items must be cut more than 10 per cent. 

The outlays for recovery and relief, budgeted to 
cost $2,266,165,000 in the 1940 fiscal year, are 
pointed out as one class of expenditure which 
might be reduced sharply. 

But the estimated 1940 expenditure already 
represents a $921,530,000 cut trom the amount 
being spent this year. Under present recovery 
prospects a further sharp reduction might be at- 
tained only through a drastic lowering of quality 
of WPA projects or a return to direct relief. 

Another possible avenue of reduction is in gov- 
érnmental salaries and similar outlays which 
require about 20 per cent of the budget. 

~But here, too, the record shows that prospects 
are poor for suostantial slashes. 

President Roosevelt took steps in 1933. to re- 
duce governmental outlays by half a billion dol- 
lars by cutting veterans’ benefits and govern- 
mental salaries. But before the end of the ses- 
sion of that year Congress restored some of the 
cuts and in 1934, over the President’s veto, the 
rest of them. 


“tucked away in the files 

of the Department of 
Justice are hundreds of thousands of ink 
smudges of men, women and children. They 
are not criminal whorls and loops—just a safe 
way of identification. Last week the President 
revealed that the full White House staff has 
been asked to dirty its fingertips. What is more, 
the President thereby hopes the idea will spread 
to all other parts of the Government. As for 
himself, why, some 22 years ago, on the eve of 
his sailing for France, the President had been 
fingerprinted. “Voluntarily, Mr, President?” 
quipped one correspondent. Unable to suppress 
a chuckle, the President admitted it was in- 
voluntary. 


Earlier he had to admit laughingly that, while 
cruising in the Caribbean to witness the secret 
naval maneuvers, his ship, the presidential 
cruiser “Houston,” was theoretically “torpe- 
doed” and twice sunk by an “enemy” submarine. 
From Admiral Leahy, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions came the full admission. “It happened 
when the ‘Houston’ was putting into the Virgin 
Islands to get the President’s mail,” the Ad- 
miral said, “The sea was calm and the day was 
clear when they got us. You can imagine how 
surprised we were when a little later we re- 
ceived a signal that we had been torpedoed by 
a submarine, an ‘ernqmy’ craft which was operat- 
ing off the islands at the time.” 


Government 


Less disconcerted by other events was the 


freshly tanned face ready for the work ahead. 


From over the heads of eight toy donkeys, five 
pigs, a rooster paperweight, a squirrel paper- 
weight, several clocks and barometers, he 
looked at a variety of domestic and foreign 
problems. Without a doubt it was one of the 
busiest work weeks he has faced in several 
months. 


There were discus- 
sions involving the tax 
program, t he relief 
schedule and dwindling 
funds for the needy. 
There was the problem of clinching the Brazil- 
ian-United States trade agreement, the national 
cotton problem, and settling definitely upon ar- 
rangements for the coming visit of Britain’s 
royalty. 


Mice and Royalty 
Pose Problems 


For Executive 


Not the least of the President’s worries about 
the visit of the King and Queen is what to do 
about Mickey and Minnie Mouse. It may not 
be in history boks, but even Abigail Adams, 
wife of President Adams, had more than one 
headache about the little creatures that frol- 
icked in the White House basement. Well, 
they've been frolicking just like that for almost 
a century and a half now. Up until recently it 
wasn't so bad—they didn’t dare mingle with the 
company in the state dining room. But imagine 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s feelings recently when two of 


the varmits frolicked their way right. up to her 


bedroom door. 


Of Our Early referendum plan, the 
Chief Executive dug 


War-like Days back into the pages of 


history to the time of George Washington when 
French men o’ war on the lookout for British 
and Italian vessels in the West Indies suffered 
from bad eyesight and slung their grape-shot 
over the bows of United States ships. 


The United States, without declaring war, 
the President recalled, built itself a navy, 
hoisted anchor, and let the Frenchmen have it 
somewhere between port and starboard, Was it 
war? A matter of definition according to the 
President, and a matter of importance in days 
when aggression-minded nations are averse to 
actual declaration of war. As a general propo- 


sition, the Chief Executive believes the repre-— 


sentative form of government should apply 
where war is concerned as on any other ques- 
tion. | 

At the weekend when the President might 
have been enjoying the hilarity of the annual 
White House Correspondents Association din- 
ner in his honor, he stayed at home. To spare 
the President the embarrassment of crossing 
labor union picket lines thrown about not one 
but almost all of the Capital’s hotels, the dinner 


was cancelled. 


Of course, the White House menu is more 
than adequate—but the official housekeeper 
makes certain that the ribbing stays out of the 


beef. DEREK Fox. 


Providing Gold Reserve 


For New Brazilian Bank 


3. President Roosevelt agrees to ask Congress 
for fifty million dollars in gold to help Brazil 
set up a central bank. 

Lack of a central bank has handicapped 
Brazil’s finances. It has been impossible to co 
trol fluctuations in foreign exchange, and Bra- 
zilian note issues have lacked adequate support. 

4. Brazil will resume payment July 1 on its de- 
faulted dollar debt, amounting now to $357,071, 
745—all in arrears, 

This is Brazil’s major concession in the agree- 
ment and, though details are still withheld, 
American holders of Brazilian bonds are already 
greatly encouraged. Bonds of nearly every 4 
tion in Latin America are now in default. Addi- 
tion of Brazil to the brief list of nations that are 
paying up is calculated to attract more America! 
investments to Brazil. 

Though Government leaders from Presiden? 
Roosevelt down hail the agreement as 4 blow 
at barter trade such as Germany practices, 
economists point out that Brazil has not signed 
away its right to continue barter swaps of coffee 
and cotton for German machinery. In fact, 
Brazil is still faced with the necessity of sellins 
vast annual amounts of cotton and coffee, far 
more than the United States alone could absor- 

But a lessening of German influence below the 
Rio Grande is nevertheless expected to follow 
from the new agreement. 

The United States Government does not 24 
mit that similar arrangements with other Latin 
American nations are under discussion, but the 
deal with Brazil is widely regarded as a model 
that will be used elsewhere in Latin America. 
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The March 
«Of the 
News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
clared its status as an independ- 
ent union outside the CIO. 

Foreign policy of the Admin- 
istration was interjected into 
the news when President Roose- 
velt commented against the neu- 
trality legislation, declaring his 
belief that it has not contributed 
to peace. At the same time he 
made his opposition known to a 
new movement in the Senate, 
which calls for a constitutional 
ainendment to require a national 
referendum for the declaration 
of war except when the United 
States is attacked. 

But the most worrisome prob- 
len confronting the Administra- 
tion, just now, it developed, is 
the WPA program. The Presi- 
dent announced late in the week 
that he plans to renew his re- 
quest to Congress for more funds 
to carry the program through 
to July 1. 

Unless the additional funds are 
appropriated, Colonel F. C. Har- 
rington, WPA Administrator, in- 
dicated, it may be necessary to 
cut approximately one million 
persons off WPA rolls on April 1. 


Another act of the President | 


was the appointment of Harold 
D. Smith, budget director for 
Michigan, to become Federal*Di- 
rector of the Budget April 15, re- 
placing Daniel W. Bell, Acting 
Director, who will continue to 
serve as assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

From the Department of Agri- 
culture came a report denounc- 
ing the system of interstate trade 
barriers which has arisen as a 
result of the attempts of nearly 
every State to protect its indus- 
tries and farms against those of 
the other 47. 

From the Federal Trade Com- 
mission came a strong indictment 
of the steel industry as a “focal 
point of monopolistic infection.” 
The statement was made in testi- 
mony before the ‘Temporary 
National Economic Committee. 

On March 10 definite evidence 
came from the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission as to the 
way the Government-and-busi- 
hess cooperation is working out 
on national securities exchanges. 

The SEC announced modifica- 
tion of its rules governing short 
selling, as a result of conferences 
with New York Stock Exchange 
officials, The modification is ex- 
pected to permit greater freedom 
of market action while at the 
same time retaining effective 
restraints on short selling. 


The United States News 


Mecosarazs PROVIDING LOW-COST FOOD FOR THE NEEDY: 


SCRIP MONEY, FARM RELIEF AND A BUSINESS SUBSIDY 


He’ WALLACE, Secretary of + 
Agriculture, with the sanction | 
of the President now is about ready | 


to launch the Federal Government 
On one more experiment that is of- 
fered as a possible solution for one 
of the country’s many problems. 
This experiment, in detailed out- 
line, has been described from time to 


More food for the needy. 
A new form of money. 
What officials have in mind 
for their latest experiment. 
Answers to questions. 


time during recent months in these 
columns. At the present stage— 
with business men interested and 
the country concerned—the plan can 
be subjected to critical analysis. 
Concerned is the problem that has 
somewhat bewildered the whole na- 
tion for ten years: The problem of 
want in the midst of abundance. 


‘Farmers are found to be impover- 


ished by the very abundance of prod- 
ucts that the poverty-stricken unem- 
ployed in the cities so badly need 
but cannot get. 


The Previous Efforts 
To Solve Problem 


For five years.the Government, 
through the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation, has dealt with 
this problem on a limited scale by 
purchasing some surplus farm prod- 
ucts that then are made available 
to relief clients in cities through Gov- 
ernment depots. 

Also, during the first years of the 
New Deal, the Government started to 
try out the idea of using the labor 
of the unemployed and the machin- 


ery of idle factories to process va- 


rious surplus farm products. into food 
and clothing. This particular ex- 
periment ran into the strenuous ob- 
jection of private manufacturers and 
distributors. 

Now, however, Mr. Wallace believes 
that his aides have. hit upon a 
scheme that can kill several birds 
with one stone by overcoming busi- 
ness objection at the same time that 
more products are made available to 
the unemployed and wider use is 
found for the food and fibers of the 
farm. 

The technique is familiar—that of 
another subsidy. But this time the 
technique is altered by broadening 
the subsidy to cut in business di- 
rectly. By this method, officials say 
privately that they expect to over- 
come business objection to the sub- 
sidy method and to a larger Federal 
Government deficit. 


The pian itself, as tentatively 
agreed to as a basis for discussion 
with the industries involved, is rela- 
tively simple in broad outline. 

It-stems from a study of food re- 
quirements of the relief families of 


that, on an average, one dollar per 
person per week is being spent for 
food. The experts figure that an 
adequate diet requires an expendi- 
ture of $1.50 per person per week on 
the basis of present prices. 

Out of this figuring grows the 
problem of supplementing the diet 
of the unemployed group now en- 
gaged in work relief or now drawing 
State and local direct relief or re- 
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cy copy if in mat form and 


| particular foodstuffs. 


. This study revealed | 
| foodstuffs through regularly estap- 


ceiving the Federal-State old age as- + 


sistance. 

The plan for meeting that prob- 
lem—scheduled for a try-out in five 
or six cities ranging in population 
from 10,000 to 250,000—in essentials 
comes down to the following: 


First of all, the special relief groups 
will be classified and made eligible 
to participate. To show what partici- 
pation means, an average work re- 
lief family can be used as an ex- 
ample. This family has about $50 a 
month in WPA wages. Out of that 
$50 about $20 now is spent for food- 
Stuffs. All of the $50 is paid to the 
worker in cash. | 

Now, under one variation of the 
plan that may be varied in detail in 
each of the test communities, the 
WPA worker, instead of getting his 
$50 entirely in cash, would get $20 
in scrip—special money—and $30 in 
cash. This $20 would have to be spent 
for food but could be used for any of 
the foods that the family now is 
purchasing. 


Using Scrip as Money 


To Buy Surplus Goods 


Up to this point the new plan 
merely would change the form of 
payment. 

Next comes the subsidy feature. 
This feature calls for an additional 
payment to the WPA worker in a 
special color scrip. The additional 
payment would be—continuing the 
example of an average worker—a 
volume of scrip amounting to $10. 
In other words, the worker now 
would have $30 to spend on food in- 
stead of $20. 

But the special $10 worth of scrip 
would have to be spent for certain 
designated products, which the Gov- 
ernment finds to be in surplus—such 
as dairy products and fruits and 
vegetables and later, probably, meats. 

The WPA worker would buy his 
food with scrip rather than with ex- 
isting currency. He would have 50 
per cent more to spend on food than 
at present. He could spend his 
money in any store that is cooperat- 
ing under the program. He could 
buy his food in any form—expensive 
packaged form, in bulk, in whatever 
form it was offered. He could pay 
the regular retail price for all pur- 
chases, without discount. 

Scrip in the hands of merchants 
would be redeemable for cash under 
a system yet to be worked out. The 
idea is that scrip would be fully as 
good as existing currency and would 
be fully supported at 100 cents on 
the dollar to prevent it from going to 
a discount. There simply would 
be a new form of money floating 
around the country. 

At this point the questions start. 

What would the relief clients get 
out of the plan? 

They would get what amounts on 
an average $10-a-month increase in 
income, but with that added income 
to be usable only for the purchase of 
They now are 


getting some of those foodstuffs 


_ through the depots of the FSCC. In 


the future they would get the added 


lished merchants at retail prices. 


What the Merchants 


Get Under Program 


What would the merchants get out 
of the plan? 

Merchants would be assured of a 
larger volume of business as their 
relief customers would have 50 per 
cent more to spend on foodstuffs. 
They would probably be assured of 
a larger income, inasmuch as the 
added money in the hands of the 
relief recipients would be spent at 
the regular retail prices. In other 
words, a definite portion of “mer- 
chant relief’ would be wrapped up 
with farm relief and unemployment 
relief. | 

What would farmers get out of th 
plan? 

Farmers would be expected to get 
a somewhat broader market for 
those products listed as “surplus’’ 
products. At present the Govern- 
ment, through the FSCC, goes in and 
buys surplus. products directly. Un- 


| der the new plan the regular market 


mechanism would be, expected to 
take care of demand that would be 
enlarged by the increased volume of 
expenditure for the special foods. 
Thus the expectation 1s that demand 
would be increased, with increased 
demand to have an effect on prices. 

What would be the probable cost 
of the program? 

At this point the real problem ad- 
mittedly will enter. The size of that 
problem can be computed mathe- 
matically. There are an estimated 
6,000,000 families in this country on, 
WPA, on direct relief and on old age 
pensions. If there should be a $10 
monthly increase in the subsidies to 
each of these families—as the plan 


| suggests on an average—then the 
cost would be $60,000,000 a month or 


| $720,000,000 a year. 


This cost would 
be in addition to the. $3,000,000,000 
that the Government estimates to 
have spent in 1938 on all forms of re- 
lief, Also that $720,000,000 would be 


A MARKET FOR GROCERS 
J. Frank Grimes, of Chicago, who 
wil! serve as chairman of the Food 
and Grocers Conference Committee, 
which, meeting in Washington this 
week, will discuss plans for using 
Federally subsidized scrip to chan- 


surplus 


nation’s needy. 


ng & business support for the subsidy + 


+ That detail has yet to be worked 


| idea, and will diminish the pressure | 


outlays. 


farmer. 
smaller. 


—Harris & Ewing 


$750,000 ,000. 


commodities to the 


in addition to existing farm subsi- | 
dies and would | 
creased expenditure for a budget | 
already nearly $4,000,000,000 out of | 


balance. 


How. would this added money be 


raised? 


No provision is made by the plan 
for finding the funds with which it is. | 
to be financed. The initial trial in 
five or six cities, on a limited basis, | 
will be financed out of funds already 


available. 


basis. 


cut out of the expenditure will lead | 


tresses 


represent an in- 


| 


for economy. Business in the past 
~~. 8 has had few direct cuts in New Deal 


Benefits to Farmer 
From Sales of Surpluses 


How much is the farmer likely to 
get out of the money that is spent? 
That question is one that is get- 
ing much official attention. 
case of a simple product flike grape- 
fruit, the Government found that 
| where it paid farmers 20 cents a case 
for grapefruit the cost of bringing 
— Fos that product to market was one dol- 
| *S lar, or five times the payment to the 
In some products the pro- 
portion going to the farmer is larger 
than that, but in others it is much 
Some estimates are that 
farmers would oe lucky to get $150,- 
000.000 out of an expenditure of 


Would the plan be confined to 
foodstuffs alone? 


The idea is that at first food alone 
would be involved. Already, however, 
the planners are busy working out a 
system for handling cotton on a sim- 
llar basis, with emphasis on mat- | 
and other 
that involve use of a large volume of | 
that raw material. | 
with any additions. 
| Would relief clients alone partici- | 
| pate in the income subsidy? 


Such is the present plan. 
a-month wage increase would be pro- 
vided only to those on relief of one 
form or another. 
some concern to officials. 
aware of the National 
Committee study 
The real cost would come | 
with application on a nation-wide © 
Officials think that the fact | 
that business men would get a big | 


third of this nation’s families to be 
subsisting on 
than $780 a year. 
workers are getting an average in- 
come of $600 a year. 


an 


In the 


Milo R. Perkins, President of the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration, who will present the Gov- 
ernment’s proposal for disposal of 
surplus foods to the needy at a 
conference of wholesale and retail 
grocery assciations. 


a 71 out, although it might be done 

, | through the regular banking system, 
with scrip accepted in much the 
same way that checks now are ac- 
cepted. 

What if relief clients started to 
trade in scrip, selling it at cut prices 
in order to get cash that can be spent 
on things other than food? : 

Officials admit that they do not 
have the answer to that question as 
yet, but they are giving it considera- 
tion and hope to be able to hold 
this type of exchange to a minimum, 


A Curb on Resistance 
To Subsidy Programs? 


All in all, does it look as if Secre- 
tary Wallace and his aides finally 
have hit on the answer to the farm 
problem? 

Some officials in the AAA, hard 
pressed by problems, profess to see 
great possibilities. Other officials in 
the Department of Commerce and 
Treasury and elsewhere are optimis- 
tic in the thought that they have 
hit upon a subsidy plan that will ap- 
peal to business men and conse- 


—Harris & Ewing 


FEDERAL FOODS 


cotton preducts | 


Cost would’go up | 


The $10- | the plan? 


That fact is giving 
They are 
Resources 
that -shows—one- 


income of less 
At present WPA controls. 


The new pro-_ scrip books? 


posal would raise that income to $720 
a year, or within striking distance of 
exceeding the income of one-third of 
all of the nation’s families. 


Is there going to be a Government 
effort to control food prices through 


Officials say not. They look to com- 
etition to control the price level. 
Their hope is that merchants will not 
tend to raise the price of products 
on which the relief groups can spend 
-their—extra~ dollars, but this hope, | 
during the experimental period at | 
_ least, will not be bulwarked by price | 


How would a merchant cash his | 


quently may tend to check the grow- 
ing public resistance to the subsidy 
idea. 

But other officials, largely Govern- 
ment economists, are inclined to ex- 
press amazement over the idea on 
the ground that it is simply a new 
form of hand-out that does nothing 
to solve the basic problem of the 
agricultural industry or of any other 
industry. They contend that the 
scrip idea may catch on and turn 
out to be a disguised method of 
turning on the printing presses to 
obtain money for future subsidies. 


A period of experiment with the 
idea may get under way late in April 
or early in May if present plans are 
carried out. 


most 


about 


cars? 


Ford has built more than 
one-third of all the automo- 
biles ever built in the world 


TT ERE are more Ford cars in 
use today than any other make. 
And there are more Ford V- 8s 
than any other 8-cylinder car. 


The Ford V-8 you buy today 


represents the broadest experi- | 


ence in building cars that any 
manufacturer has ever had. You 
will find values in it far beyond 
what any other maker can put 
into a car at the low Ford price. 

The twenty-seven millionth 
Ford car recently came off the 
assembly line. And all those 


FORD 


Fords have been produced under 
one name and one continuous 
management. 

Ford performance, traditional 
for a generation, has reached 
new heights in the brilliant rec- 
ords of the 1939 V-8. And now 
Ford leadership in the field of 
style is equally outstanding. 
“The smartest cars on the road” 
is the way owners describe their 
new Fords. Smartest in action. 
Smartest in appearance. Lead- 
ers, as they deserve to be. 


Easy to Buy—Generous Trade-in Allowance—Easy Terms 


LOOK 
AT THESE FORD FEATURES 


@ Style Leadership—The luxury car 
in the low-price field. 


@ V-type 8-cylinder Engine — Eight 
hed cylinders give smoothness. Small 
cylinders give economy, 


@ Hydraulic Brakes — Easy-acting — 
quick, straight stops. 


@ Triple-Cushioned Comfort—New 
flexible roll-edge seat cushions, 
soft transverse springs, double- . 
acting hydraulic shock absorbers. 


@ Stabilized Chassis — No front-end 
bobbing or dipping. Level starts, 
level stops, level ride. 


@ Scientific Soundproofing — Noises 
hushed for quiet ride. 


@ Ford-built Tires—Available. Pre- 
cision-made in the world’s most 
modern tire plant. 


@ Low Prices— Advertised prices in- 
clude many items of desirable 


equipment. 
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The United States News 


March 13, 1935 


Wallace D. Kimball 
Long Island City, N. Y., First Vice 
President, Standard-Knapp Corpo- 
ration, Machinery Manufacturers, 


answers: 
MALL and medium-sized business 
enterprises in this area are, at 
the present time, as they have been 
in the past, handicapped because of 
lack of capital. This, in many in- 
stances, is due to the fact that busi- 
ness enterprises are started without 
sufficient capital to warrant their 
existence. 

In so far as ordinary commercial 
loans are concerned, we find that 
any enterprise showing sound state- 
ment, good reputation and fair pros- 
pects, can obtain ordinary commer- 
cial loans in reasonable amounts for 
the running of its business. 


Need of Capital Loans 


The banks, however, being pro- 
hibited from making loans for capi- 
tal investment, cannot provide funds 
for that purpose, irrespective of the 
credit standing of the applicant. 

If, upon investigation, it is found 
that there are small 
which, with capital, might establish a 
successful business, some change 
should be made in the banking laws 
permitting the commercial bank to 
make long-time loans, the Govern- 


enterprises | 


ment to insure 80 per cent of the | 


loan, the premium to be charged to 


the borrower in addition to a rea- | 


answers: 


sonable rate of interest. 


Administrative Plans 


The banks should have the -sole 
administration of these loans. Loan- 
ing banks’ 20 per cent uninsured lia- 
bility in the loan would give assur- 
ance of careful administration. Fed- 
eral Reserve banks should discount 
this paper. 

Loans should not be made through 


Government agency. 


We are averse to the establishment 


-. of any regional industrial banks or 


of any plan which might inject the 
Government into business. 


Alfred C. Gaunt 


Methuen, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Merrimac Mills; Vice Chairman, 
National Advisory Council of 
Small Independent Business, 


answers: 


HERE is no question but what the 

small and medium-size businesses 
are handicapped in obtaining added 
quick capital, and we are at work on 
a proposed law before Congress, a 
summary of which is enclosed. 

You may be interested in progress 
we are making toward a conference 
with the Department of Commerce 
on our newly formed Advisory Coun- 
cil of Small Independent: Business. 


(The bill referred to, sponsored by 
the American Federation of Little 
Business, an independent, non-parti- 


san organization, is patterned after | 


the Home Loan Bank and Federal 
Savings and Loan Association Acts 


modation of independent small busi- | 
ness by means of Government loans | 


up to $100,000 maximum each. Su- 
pervised by a 3-member board ap- 
pointive by the President, there 
would be a system of twelve regional 
investment banks serving as reser- 
voirs for discount paper from local 
investment associations. These local 
associations would make character 
and other loans for business pur- 


| 


poses when credit of the type is not 


available through ordinary banking 
channels). 


D. Hill | 


Lincoln, Neb.; President, 
Northwestern Iron & Metal Co., 


answers: 
S TO THE first item, a reliable 
concern with the proper man- 
agement and good average “experi- 
ence—say ten, twenty, or thirty years 
—with proper statements submitted 
through a certified public accountant, 


have no trouble in obtaining same. 
No enterprise can exist unless it 
has a profitable turn-over. No banks 
Can exist unless they keep their 
money in circulation through proper 
loans, where interest is received. 
Keeping money idle in the vaults is 
more of a liability than an asset. 


_ Of publicity. 


~—Harris & Ewing 


WALLACE D. KIMBALL 


Finance Corporation unless it is 
properly secured, and for this reason : 
I believe that your second item is 


not the proper answer. I am sure that | 
the authors of the new proposition | 
do not have in mind to instruct the | 


Government to pass out checks to 
every Tom, Dick and Harry and the 
public should pay the bill. 


C. W. Elton 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; President, 
Pittsburgh Branch, National Small 
Business Men’s Association, 


MALL and medium-sized business 


enterprises are handicapped, due | 


to inability to obtain capital rom | 
the banks under existing regulations. 


But we do not need new laws to cor- | 


rect this condition. 

We need less regulation and the 
use of some common ordinary horse 
sense by the officials of the national 
banking department and less play- 


| jing politics through the press of the 


country. 


The Question the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


DO SMALL BUSINESSES NEED NEW SOURCE 
OF CREDIT TO STIMULATE THEIR RECOVERY? 


intermediate length. 


very well supply? 


Loans for small businesses have become a leading topic 
as the search goes on for means to stimulate recovery. 

Federal agencies have provided credit in many fields in 
the drive on depression, but the 
the view of some national leaders, has been handicapped 
by lack of a source of adequate loans, particularly loans of 


In view of the nation-wide effect any such new system 
might have, and its importance to our recovery, The United 
States News addressed to bankers, business associations 
and “small business men” the following questions: 

1. Are small and medium-sized business enter- 
prises in your area handicapped by difficulty in 
obtaining adequate capital of the type that com- 
mercial banks under present banking laws cannot 


2. If they are handicapped, could this deficiency 
be remedied through changes in banking laws or 
through a separate intermediate credit system? 
A number of answers were printed in the issue of 
March 6. Additional answers are presented herewith, and 
more will appear in the issue of March 20. 


“small business man,” in 


E. A. Westbury 


lowa Falls, lowa; The Westbury 
Shoe Store, 


answers: 
OWA FALLS and immediate vicinity 
are strictly rural in ¢haracter. 
| With not more than one or two ex- 


: ceptions, our banks are able to ade- 
_ quately meet the borrowing needs of 


the community. 
The larger local area of North Cen- 
tral Iowa includes several cities more 


industrial in character where there is 


Place the banks in a position to | 
| In these cities banks are amply able 


| to meet the needs but cannot do so 
because of Government restrictions. 


make character loans, or on the 
financial statement of a business, 
instead of the present method of one 
dollar quick collateral for each dol- 
lar borrowed, and the problem will 
solve itself. 

Washington must stop its silly 
policy of regarding all bankers and 
business men as crooks. 

Further, the Government should 
get out of the banking business and 
every other form of business as 
quickly as ae. 


greater need for capital borrowing. 


Capital loans must be for long 
terms. Banks are without authority 
to make such loans. Flow of private 
investment capital, expansion and 
modernization of many plants would 
result if such financing could be 
handled through local banks. 

Answering your second question: 

It is my opinion and that of most 
business men and bankers with whom 


| 


funds for capital loans could best be 
remedied by changes in banking laws, 
removal of restrictions and encour- 
agement of old-time character-type 
loans. Our banks have plenty of funds 
on hand and for the most part are 


ready and willing to make such loans | 


if they were permitted to do so. 
Setting up a separate intermediate 
credit system would only offer more 
government competition with estab- 
lished banks, which are already sur- 
feited with it, and would help but 


"Henry H. Heimann 


New York City; Executive Manag- 


er, National Association of Credit | 


Men: 


answers: 


enterprises. 


E HAVE at various times surveyed 
the financial needs of small busi- 
We have also ex- 


- amined the various reports that have 
_jissued out of the New York Federal 
| Keserve Board’s Direct Loan Division. 


medium-sized business 


Our survey and all information we 
have been. able to get convinces us 
that there are very few small and 
enterprises 


that are handicapped by difficulty in 
| obtaining adequate capital. 


Our survey and such inquiry as we 


have made throughout the nation dis- 
closes the following situation: 
1. Many small business enterprises | 
_ who are demanding some type of as- | 


little in increasing the flow of private | 


capital into investment channels. 

Guarantees of the FHA type would 
be helpful, but should apply only to 
loans involving real estate. and 
buildings. 

Many small bivdaeene are too 
small to float bond issues and must 
depend upon financing of the type 
referred to above. 

Small. business needs most more 
customers with money to spend, less 
domination by powerful interests and 
relief from increasing taxes which 
are becoming more burdensome each 
year. 


Laurence A. 
Steinhardt 


New Envoy to Russia, He Laid 
Groundwork for Pan American 


Conference 
O one has reported just what 
Laurence A. Steinhardt, Am- 


bassador to Peru, said or did last | 
and is specially designed for accom- | week in Lima when he opened a 


cablegram and learned that the 
Soviet Union has approved him as 
next Americaf Ambassador to Mos- 
COW. 

But men in 
the State De- 
partment who 
know him best 
say he probably 
pocketed the 
telegram and 


eight years, Ambassador Steinhardt 
has been successively a Columbia 
University student, an accountant, 
an Army sergeant, director of ten 
corporations, a member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, Minister 
to Sweden and Ambassador to Peru. 

Yet he has never been in the glare 


_is an enviable distinction. 
showing justification of credit, will 


Nomination of Laurence Stein- 


_hardt to represent this country in 


. Since last summer. 


Moscow is significant for two reasons. 
First, the post has been empty for 
more than a year and Russia has 


Among diplomats, that. 


went quietly on 
with his work. 
= That would be 


typical of Lau- 
rence Stein- 
— 
L. A. Steinhardt 


In his forty- 


had no Ambassador in Washington | 


Appointment of 


a key Americah diplomat may pres- 


| age 


For this reason, I am sure that. it | 


is in the interest of the bank to loan 
money according to its capacity, pro- 
viding, however, that the loans are 
well protected in line with the above 
mentioned. This is absolutely nec- 
essary for the protection of the de- 
positors as well as the stockholders. 

Past experience shows that the 


Government wil! not lend any money | 


€ven through the Reconstruction 


| 


resumption of normal Soviet- 
United States relations. Second, 
Steinhardt is known as a liberal, a 
reputauion which will not harm him 
in Russia. 

As a member of the finance com- 
mittee of the 
Committee, Mr. Steinhardt did Tro- 
jan work for Franklin Roosevelt be- 
fore the Chicago nominating conven- 
tion in 1932. 


Democratic National | 


One of the President’s first official | 


acts was to appoint Mr. Steinhardt 
Minister to Sweden, a post which he 
held until his transfer to Peru in 
1937. 

In Stockholm, Minister Steinhardt 
speedily settled long-standing prob- 
lems between Sweden and the United 
States. 


handling of the aftermath of the | 


Krueger and Toll collapse. Not the 
least of his accomplishments was 
successful negotiation of the Swed- 
ish-American trade agreement. 

He achieved more solid distinction 
ai Lima by diplomatically preparing 
the ground for the Pan American 
conference before arrival of the 
American delegation. 

His part in smoothing the way for 
American recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia while he was Minister-to Sweden 
is well known in Moscow. That may 
explain why the Kremlin has speed- 
ily accepted Laurence Steinhardt, 
lawyer and corporation executive, as 
persona grata in Moscow. 


Col. E. M. Watson 


President’s New Secretary Will 
Speed Business Through ‘‘Bottle- 
neck” at White House 


N the six-foot, broad-chested per- 
son of Colonel Edwin M. Watson, 
the White House now has what busy 
Fress Secretary Steve Early calls “an 
answer to the Lord’s prayer around 
here.” 

“For Colonel 
Watson, military 
Mee aide to President 

= Roosevelt, and 

soon to become 
Brigadier Gen- 
wee eral Watson, U. 
me S. A, retired, 
= personal  secre- 
mtary to the 
President, is go- 
Bing to fill a 


niche at the 
Col. E. M. Watson WhiteHouse 
that has 


President’s son-secretary, Jimmy, left 
for Hollywood. 

With some 130 distinct Govern- 
ment agencies that answer only to 


He is credited with efficient | 


| 


| 


needed filling since the - 
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the President, matters of state tend 
to jam into a bottleneck that has as 
its only outlet the President’s desk. 


James Roosevelt was the first to 
have the job of hastening Govern- 
ment business through that bottle- 
neck. This he did by pruning, weed- 
ing and condensing matters that 
pressed for a decision by the Chief 
Executive. 


Now that job of master of the bot- 
tleneck passes to Colonel Watson, an 
Army man who is used to this busi- 
ness of reducing complicated tangles 
to simple terms. | 

Perhaps it was Colonel Watson's 
capacity for dealing with compli- 
cated matters that caused the late 
Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson to 
spot him just after the World War. 


Born in Alabama and trained at 
West Point—where, as oldest man in 
his class, he acquired the nickname 
“Pa,” which he still retains—Colonel 
Watson climbed from second lieuten- 
ant to the temporary rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel during the World War. 
He was often under fire along the 
Western front and his was the first 
outfit to go into action at Belleau 
Wood. 

With this kind of war background, 
not to mention a respectable hand- 
ful of military decorations, Colonel 
Watson came to the notice of Rear 
Admiral Grayson, then personal phy- 
sician to Woodrow Wilson. 

“Cary Grayson, I’m sure, was re- 
sponsible for it,” says the Colonel 
now when he speaks of post-war days 
in Paris when he served as junior 
aide to President Wilson. 


Cary Grayson never forgot a good 


tnan. In 1932 when the late Rear 


Admiral was chairman of President | 


Roosevelt’s Inaugural Committee, 
he picked Colonel Watson to com- 
mand the inaugural parade. 

Immediately after March 4, 1933, 
Colonel Watson became President 
Roosevelt’s military aide, on Rear Ad- 
miral Grayson’s recommendation. 

Now one of President Roose- 
velt’s closest friends, he has accom- 
panied the President on all his trav- 
els, and has just returned from the 
Caribbean naval maneuvers, wearing 
a deep coat of tan. 


sistance of this kind possess a bal- 
ance sheet that is not deserving of 
the capital required. This balance 
sheet generally reflecis a lack of ca- 
pacity of management. Even though 
capital might be used in these in- 


—Harris & Ewing 
HENRY H. HEIMANN 


tapped if the expense of preparing 


for the distribution of the securities 


stances, it could not be considered a — 
sound loan and there would be cer- | 


tain unfavorable reactions that must 
be taken into account. 


Needs “‘Overestimated”’ 


were nominal. I wish to repeat, how- 


M. R. Langdell 


Milford, N. H.; Vice President, 
Langdell Lumber Company, 


answers: 


ROM my observations I think that 
the smaller and medium- Sized 
business. enterprises in this locality 
which could be considered as good 
risks when judged by the character 
reputation, ability and experience of 
the principals, have been able to Se. 
cure from banks the necessary ca pi. 
tal for their business. I do not, 
think this will continue to be SO un- 
less some radical changes are ef. 
fected. 


Business Predicament 
It is getting to the point where 


| some of the things that are proposed 


_in Congress are to be considered an 
| insult to a business man’s inte}}i. 
gence. It is admitted that some laws 


ever, that the needs in this line are | 


overestimated. 

3. Right after the banking holiday 
there was perhaps more justification 
than at any other time in the history 
of the country for the type of assist- 


| ance that is now proposed by the va- 
_ rious bills in Congress. 


How far should one go to maintain | 


by public capital or other means 
when the very maintenance of such 


+I have conferred that deficiency of | an inefficient business organization | 


a business proves a handicap to the | 


well-managed small business? 

We do not feel it wise to follow a 
philosophy of insurance of business 
life. There must be a measure of 
capacity and sound business manage- 
ment existent to justify business sur- 
vival. 

2. Certain small-sized industries do 
have difficulty in getting capital 
loans when their structure is such 


| dations. 


This justification, however, rested 


that have been passed have been 
necessary to the welfare of the 
worker, but consider the present pre- 
dicament* of “the -average=-business 
man, 


He has been the target for both 
old and new taxes at an ever-in. 
creasing rate. He is expected to 


_ Shorten. the hours and increase the 


upon the fact that in many areas | 


banks were not reopened and it left 
a great number of small business en- 


terprises without banking accommo- | 


longer prevails except in very limited 
markets. 
4. It is our view that the various 


This situation, however, no 


* Congressional bills intended to pro- | 
_ mote a free flow of capital for small 
_ business enterprises are unnecessary. 


as to be neither attractive to public | 
financing and yet of a size that is | 


beyond banking accommodations in 
the small cities. This situation, how- 
ever, is as it always has been and 
there is nothing new in the problem. 

Some needed correction to this 
could be brought about through some 
changes in the SEC requirements. 
There might be a reasonable market 
for these capital requirements in lo- 
cal areas and this market could be 


We do not question the very worth- 
while motives of the bills, but we 
doubt their need and, furthermore, 
we doubt very much the wisdom of 
this type of legislation. 


income of his employes. He must 
meet the competition of low-cost 
goods produced in foreign countries 
with little or no standard of living, 
goods which are dumped here with a 
very low duty or none at all. 


Laws Restrict Activities 

New regulations and restrictions 
are continually being placed upon 
him as to the way he shall conduct 
his business. If his year’s business 
results in a loss he must grin and 
bear it. If he makes a profit he can- 
not durn it back into the business to 


_make up for lean years except ata 


After all, the attraction of capital | 


must have as a basis a ¢ertain meas- 


_ure of performance by the manage- 


that seeks it. 
in our opinion, 
_ promises this principle. 


No legislation, 
is sound that com- 
If it does 


_ not compromise this principle then, 


except in a very few instances, the 
capital can be secured through other 


_ sources. 


penalty. 


If our State and Federal govern- 
ments do not call a halt to this orgy 
of spending and limit their disburse- 
ments to the amount of income 


_ which can be realized without throt- 
_ tling business it will become increas- 
ingly difficult for the type of firm 


mentioned in my first paragraph to 
secure adequate capital, as it wil] 
become impossible for the business 
to stay out of the red and banks wi!) 
not be justified in making loans. 


ington, 


THE SPORTSMAN and THE F. F. V., 
sister trains of The George Wash- 
are other members of a 
distinguished fleet. 


ways 


“Open House” 


aboard 


The George Washington 


More than on: any other train, 
travelers say, they feel like wel- 
come and expected guests on The 
George Washington. The hospita- 
ble spirit of Colonial Virginia is 


expressed in this air-conditioned 


“home on wheels” 
ways ... courteous and thoughtful 
food that delights the 


service .. 


in a number of 


epicure... friendly lounge Cars... 
quiet sleeping cars which invite 


you to Sleep 


GO THE MOST INTERESTING WAY... 
Like a Kitten. 
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March 13, 1939 


NEUTRALITY: 
NEW POLICY 
IN MAKING 


HE nation and its lawmakers in 

Washington are far from decided 
on how to keep the United States out 
of war, to judge by the many foreign 
policy proposals now flooding Con- 
gress. 

Nearly unanimous in voting more 
armament, the Congress is not agreed 
on the question of how to avoid using 
‘he new weapons. 

Old laws on the books for several 
years —Chiefly the Neutrality Act — 


New arms and how not 
to use them. Clash of views 
on neutrality. How can 
peace be preserved? 


are held by the President and many 
Congressmen of all political stripes to 
pe impractical. In addition, large 
groups with weighty political backing 
press for new laws on the subject. 

The goal of all these drives for leg- 
islation is peace, but there is little 
agreement on how to achieve it. 

For instance, the President last 
week declared the Neutrality Act to 
be more an influence for war than 
for peace. The present Neutrality Act 
was passed by Congress in 1937, but 
there have been neutrality laws on 
the books since 1935. 


Signs of Dissatisfaction 


with Neutrality Law 


Unmistakable signs of the Presi- 
dent's dissatisfaction with neutrality 
legislation have appeared often in re- 
cent years. Notably, he has never en- 
forced the Neutrality Act in the un- 
declared war between China and 
Japan. His thought in not enforcing 
it, many students of the question say, 
is that the Act would cut off supplies 
to China but would not materially 
handicap Japan. The Administra- 
tion's sympathies are known to lie 
with China. 

Another Presidential expression of 
dislike.of existing neutrality laws ap- 
peared in his address to Congress on 
January 4 of this year. 

Thus it was no surprise when the 
President last week condemned the 
Neutrality Act once more. 

On the other hand, staunch advo- 
cates of neutrality legislation such as 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
would like to make the present laws 
even more mandatory and chart an 
exact course of action that the Presi- 
dent must follow. 

An opposite viewpoint is that of 
Senator J. Hamilton Lewis (Dem.), 
of Ulinois, who asks outright repeal 
of the Neutrality Act and substitu- 
tion of a simple declaration that this 
country’s policy in case of foreign 
War is one of neutrality, to be put 
into effect by regulations and execu- 
tive orders of the President. 


Prohibition of Exports 


Of Arms Proposed 


Seiator Thomas (Dem.), of Utah, 
urges that the United States be per- 
nitted to ship arms and supplies to 
4 nation that is the victim of ag- 
sression, but not to the aggressor. 
By contrast, Senator Nye favors a 
resolution to forbid exporting arms 
and ammunition to any country at 
any time—either in war or peace. 

There is sure to be an acrimonious 
debate on the entire question of 
Keeping out of war, for on May 1, 
1939, ihe “cash and carry” clause of 
‘ie present Neutrality Act will expire. 
Either it must be renewed or some- 
‘hing must be substituted for it. 

But the nation’s neutrality laws are 
hot the only point of friction in for- 
fign policy. Also potentially explo- 
“Ve ls the proposal of an amendment 
‘vy the Constitution to require a refer- 
*ndum before Congress can declare 
War overseas. 

Senator La Follette (Prog.), of Wis- 
fonsin, is the chief advocate of such 
a referendum, and he commands the 
backing of a group of eleven Western 
Senators who joined with him in in- 
loducing the measure. 

Taeir opinion is that if the power 
‘0 declare war overseas is given to 
‘ne voters, there will be less danger 
American involvement in war. 

Determined opposition from the 
White House and State Department 
meets this referendum proposal. The 
Administration points out that the 
‘‘siem of representative govern- 
“ent has’ worked well in the past 
‘nd should be allowed to continue 
‘© deal with problems of this kind. 

A referendum on war, however, 
‘Macks of democracy and self-deter- 
‘nation, The Ludlow resolution— 
‘imiar to this year’s plebiscite pro- 
POSal—gave the White House some 
Sad moments last year and there is 
Wide recognition that it will be no 
shay matter to defeat it this year. 

The impending fight on how to 
Keep the country out of war may not 
begin for some weeks because Ad- 
M.inistration leaders in Congress are 
“Nxious to push supply bills through 
**fore exposing themselves to the 


fre of a debate On neutrality. 


The United States News 


ews-Lines 
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AROUND THE WORLD: 
BRITISH LION GROWLS 


GREAT BRITAIN ‘ 


WAR plans call for nineteen di- | 


visions to go to France. | 


Announcement in 


Hore-Belisha that Great Britain will 
Send about 300,000 men to France in 
case of war occasions much serious 
thought in Berlin and Rome. 

This nufAber of soldiers—fully 
nineteen British divisions—is four 
times the size of the British expe- 


: —Harris & Ewing 
NEUTRALITY REPEALER 
Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, is the author of a resolution 
which would repeal the present 
Neutrality Act and give to the 
President the right to take neces- 
Sary steps to maintain this na- 
tion’s neutrality in event of wars 

abroad. 


ditionary force that landed in France 
early in August, 1914. Thus totali- 
tarian states can no longer count on 


| 
tne House of | 
Commons by War Secretary Leslie | 


having to meet only a French army, | 


navy and air force backed up by a 
British navy and air force. 

War Minister Hore-Belisha’s an- 
nouncement is taken as a sobering 
influence for peace and another in- 
Stance of the stiffened attitude now 
characteristic of France and Great 
Britain. 

* 


ITALY 
AYDA fears “peace by imposi- 
tion.” 
It is a far cry from the Italian 


editorials just after the Munich 
crisis ridiculing “effete” democra- 
cles to today’s editorials which now 
charge the democracies with “in- 
timidation.” 

Behind the change in tone, most 
evident in the writing of Virginio 
Gayda, Premier Mussolini’s spokes- 
man, lies a significant change in the 
nioral climate of Europe. 

For one thing, the oft-threatened 
Mussolini attack on France has been 
postponed again and again. Italian 


| demands which once were for healthy 


Slices of North Africa, East Africa 
and Southern France, have boiled 
down to demands for port rights at 
Djibouti, control of the railroad to 
Addis Ababa and civil rights for 
Italians in Tunisia. 

In addition to that, Italians—not 
to mention Germans—are impressed 
by speed and. size of British arma- 
ment. Also a great influence has 
been the attitude of the United 
States as expressed in sale of planes 
to France and Britain. 

In the opinion of students of cur- 
rent European moves, this changed 
moral climate makes war less likely. 


SPAIN 
eePPEACE with honor.” cabinet 
battles Communists. 

How soon will the Spanish war be 
over? 

That is a question of as much in- 
terest to all Europe as to the Insur- 
gent and Republican Spaniards who 
have been actors in the two-and-a- 
half-year civil war. 

For if current street battles be- 
tween Communists and General Jose 
Miaja’s Defense Council government 
end in a victory for the Defense 
Council’s forces, expectations are 
that peace .will follow quickly. 

Eventual end of the Spanish war 
will then clear the stage for final 
settlement of the larger problem of 
who will run the destinies of Spain. 
Then it will become apparent 
whether affairs of the Iberian pen- 
insula will be directed by Rome and 
Berlin, by Paris and London, or by 
the Spaniards themselves. 

* 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

RAGUE ousts Slovak chiefs, 

stifles revolt. 

The crack opened in the, structure 
of the Czechoslovak government by 
last fall’s Munich partition is widen- 
ing rather than healing, as recent 


Slovak secessionist revolts demon- 
Strate. 

Part of Germany’s reason for 
gobbling up Sudetenland was that | 
Germany would not tolerate a strong 


nation in that section of central | 
Europe. Certainly Czechoslovakia is 
no longer a strong nation. The 
autonomous Slovak province is res- 
tive following revolts last week 


President Hacha., 


which ended in dismissal of Slovak | 
Premier Josef Tiso by the federal | further European adventures; but 


Much is now made of the follow- | 
ing point: A weak Czechoslovakia can | statesmen. 


be useful to Germany as a base for 


an emasculated Czechoslovakia might 
prove a source of trouble for Nazi 
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miles minute is a thrilling and chancy sport. First 
in line is George J. Seger’s A/va I]. He is Commodore 
of the Lake Hopatcong (N. J.) Ice Yacht Club... 
has won many titles because of his skill and daring, 


indward runner high 


in the air, as Seger races faster than the wind on 


the starboard tack. “After a race it is sure swell to 
let up, light up a Camel,” says Commodore Seger. 


5 


LOOK 


OUT! Ice-boat pilots 


the skill and 


need 


nerves of racing-car drivers. Like those in many 
other thrilling activities, ice-boat sailors find that 
Camels never jangle the nerves, Commodore Seger 
. reports. And they’re so mild, taste so good! 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS — Smoke 6 packs of Camels and find 
out why they are the LARGEST- SELLING CIGARETTE in Americe 


Let up_Light up 


ICE-BOAT RACER. fs 
SAYS: 

“For smoking 

pleasure at its 
best... 


a Camel” - 


Camel... the cigarette of Costlier Tobaccos 


4 


Copgright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. 


NOW'S THE TIME for a Camel. The race over, Seger pushes back 

his goggles, lets up and lights up. “Camels never tire my taste or 
jangle my nerves,” he says. That goes for Frank Rodecker, champion 

/ aquaplaner—Marie McMillin, parachute jumper—Ralph Guldahl, U.S. 
Open golf champion, and millions of other smokers who also appreciate 
Camel’s extra-mild, costlier tobaccos. See if you, too, don’t find more true 
smoking enjoyment, cigarette for cigarette, in mild, fragrant Camels. 
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‘PIKERS!’ 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


WHO IS THAT MAN? 
Cartoonist Loring for the Providence Evening Bulletin. ) 


+ WILL LABOR 


((oNvicTIon that there are prospects of 


peace in the labor world is clearly indicated 
in the statements of 64 per cent of the comment- 
ing press, but this conclusion is rejected by 36 
per cent of the editors. 

Majority views are based on the power of 
public opinion, the evils of disorganized condi- 
tions in one branch of the industrial field, and 
a prospect of pressure from the Administration, 
which urged the conference between the AFL 
and the CIW 

It is contended by the Atlanta Constitution 
(Dem.) that “the nation will be quick to resent 
the injection of uncompromising personalities 
into the discussions.” The Constitution advises 
that “labor must find unity as the sole alterna- 
tive to eventual chaos.” 

“If wisdom forbids entertaining-too high a 
hope in the ultimate outcome,” declares the 
Boston Transcript (Rep.), “there is no doubt 
that never was peace in labor ranks desired so 
widely as at the moment.” 

“The plan offered by the Lewis group must 
be said to envision unity of labor in its broadest 


MAKE PEACE? + 


* sense,” says the Washington Evening Star 
(Ind.), although that paper concedes “uncer- 
tainty as to whether the railroad brotherhoods 
would agree to exchange their hitherto success- 
ful independence for a role as balance wheel 
in a fused labor movement.” 

“Experience and sober reflection will bring 
order out of chaos in the course of time,” con- 
cludes the Pasadena Star-News (Rep.). 

“How can the brotherhoods, made up of 
canny men, be persuaded to assume their role 
as umpire between Kilkenny cats?” asks the 
Charlotte News (Dem.). 

“If there is such a thing as public opinion 
within union ranks and a democratic method 
of giving it expression,” says the Louisville 
Courier-Journal (Dem.), “it eventually will pre- 
vail; but, in the usual course of democratic 
processes, labor may have to take the licking, 
which political events on the Coast, Supreme 
Court decisions and the Gallup poll presage, 
before personal jealousy yields to the general 
welfare of nominally organized but actually 
disorganized labor.” 


_ Viewed as Best 


CUTTING THE COST | 


OF GOVERNMENT: 
EDITORS’ VIEWS 


 prlaape growing sentiment in favor of cut- 
ting expenses of the Government is recorded 


by the whole press, as it reinforces the warning 
of Senator Pat Harrison, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, that without a cut in ex- 
penditures the nation faces “economic confusion 
and chaos.” 

Two ways of approaching the problem are 
presented, with 45 per cent of the newspapers 
agreeing to the denfand that leaders in public 
life recommend definite policies of retrench- 
ment, while it is urged by 55 per cent that con- 
servatives in both parties follow the lead of the 
Mississippi Senator in fighting for economy. 


With commendation 
for a joint economy letter 
sent to Secretary Mor- 

: genthau by Senator Har- 
Aid to Business rison and Chairman 
Doughton of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the Cleveland .Plain Dealer (Dem.) 
argues: “Only when private industry increases 
employment shall we be on the road to complete 
récovery. Only when the Government encour- 
ages business can it provide more employment. 
And in no way better than by reducing expendi- 
tures can the Government offer the needed en- 
couragement.” 


“Senator Harrison’s warning,” according to 
the Boston Transcript (Rep.), “will find a sym- 
pathetic response in many quarters. The Sena- 
tor speaks like a man extremely worried over 
the fiscal future of the nation, already saddled 
with an unprecedented debt and still going 
deeper.” 

“Senator Harrison expressed the opinion,” 
states the Pittsburgh Post Gazette (Rep.), “that 
all of the New Deal items should be cut at least 
10 per cent. Let any who consider this too radi- 
cal recall that the Democratic platform on which 
Mr. Roosevelt was first elected called for a re- 
duction of the comparatively modest cost of 
government at that time by ‘not less than 25 per 
cent. Even after the spending spree started, 
the Administration repeatedly gave its pledge 
to balance the budget.” 


Cut in Spending 


. “It is useless,” exclaims 
Public Support the New York Times 
Is Needed for (Dem.), “to look for a 


miracle in Washington. 
Congress cannot be ex- 
pected to accept the political risks involved in 
an effort to recapture control of a runaway bud- 
get unless it is convinced that the great majority 
of people in this country share Mr. Harrison’s 
skepticism over the merits of ‘pump-priming’ 
and his fear that a continuously mounting public 
debt can lead in the end only to confusion and 
disaster.’ Mr. Harrison has called for the effec- 
tive support of opinion in the undertaking of a 
necessary task and he deserves a reassuring 
answer.” 


Economy Drive 


“Mr. Harrison’s suggestion for a conference 
is eminently sensible,” advises the Hartford 
Times (Dem.). “Under the circumstances the 
step would seem to be as unavoidable as com- 
mendable. 


“The confidence of business men is invited so 
that they be encouraged to put their shoulders 
to the wheels whose turning means prosperity.” 


“Mr. Harrison’s state- 
ment,” suggests the 
Rochester Times-Union 
(Ind.), “is given high 
significance by his posi- 
tion as head of the Senate Finance Committee. 

“Holding this responsible post, the Missis- 
sippi Senator can make his influence felt in a 
fight for economy. He should receive support 
from other members of Congress who now real- 
ize the utter folly of ‘spending for prosperity’ 
and the vital need of getting Federal expenses 
under control.” | 

“No one knows,” advises the Kalamazoo Ga- 
zette (Ind.), “precisely where the stopping point 
of safety may be, but the only wise course is 
to avoid taking a chance. Year after year we 
have been told that more spending will bring us 
recovery and that the recovery thus achieved 
will put the Government’s finances in good 
shape. There is a limit, somewhere, beyond 
which this hopeful spending simply cannot go.” 

“The Virginians,” comments the Roanoke 
(Va.) World-News (Dem.), “have new and pow- 
erful recruits, but advocates of economy are go- 
ing to find the road back much harder than 
spending. Those who have access to the public 
purse believe they have a vested interest, and 
will fight every effort to remove them, regardless 
of the dangers to the country and its citizens 
of the ‘confusion and chaos’ Senator Harrison 


‘Vital Need” 
Of Reduction in 
U. S. Expenses 


AFFECTION 
ASSURANCES 


IT’S TOO LATE 
FOR VALENTINES 
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BUT BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 


Cartoonist Sykes for the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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“HAPPY DAYS’”—OR SPRING DAZE? 


Cartoonist Bressler for the Paterson (N. J.) Evening News. 


predicts.” 


RIGHT HANDOUT—IF OFFERED 
Cartoonist Pease for the Newark Evening News. 
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become the peril and threat to America | | ¥ ca 
I quote the closing sentence of Macau- + ful than the one which broke up i a 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
nave only their initials attached if 
published should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed and 
address given. 


America’s Task 


sir:—Some years back Darwinism 
made a bid for a great deal of attention 
i) this country but was accepted as a 


December, 1937. 

mays levter: Strong pressure is being exerted by 
“Your republic will be as fearfully the President and other Government 
plundered and laid waste by barbarians officials, reflecting public opinion. 

in the 20th century as the Roman Em- This is indicated by the President’s 
pire was in the fifth, with this difference, direct request that the two labor 
that the Huns and Vandals who ravaged groups negotiate for peace and by 
the Roman Empire came from without the fact that the first conference 
and that your Huns and Vandals will was held in the White House with 
have been engendered within your the President and Secretary of Labor 
country by your institutions.” 


Will labor’s peace con- 
ference succeed? Hints 
from the first meetings. 
Pressure for unity. 


HANCES for peace in the labor 
Perkins attending. 


theory only and not a science. Of late 
years Marxism also has made the head- 
lines with its teachings of having all 
things in common, but has been proven 
to be a destructive instead of a construc- 
tive doctrine in practice. 

Now it is up to this country to prove 
that a legislative, executive and judicial 
government can survive and go on to 
greater prosperity. It can march for- 
ward because justice and law and the 
execution of great things are inherent 
in individuals who compose our republic. 

H. L. NELSON. 

Oakland, Neb. 

* 


Japan’s Policies and Ours 


Sir:—We condemn Japan for her acts 
in China, but we forget that the United 
States is partly to blame for this. First, 
we aroused them in 1854. Second, we, 
along with others, got concessions in 
China, which is the backyard of Japan, 
which were inimical to Japan. Third, we 
excluded Orientals, which Japan re- 
sents. Fourth, we promote the Monroe 
Doctrine for America but denounce 
Japan for similar tactics in Asia. Fifth, 
now we want to fortify Guam, which is 
a threat to Japanese activities. 

No wonder Japan wants Occidentals 
to keep out of China. Perhaps Japan 
does not like our plans to control Ameri- 
can commerce, but do we listen to her? 
I don’t like her tactics, but after all 
maybe she is no worse than we are. 

Cc. W. BRADSHAW. 

Dundee, Oreg. 

x * 


National Anthem as a Solo 


Sir:—While listening to the celebra- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of the first 
Congress, which was broadcast all over 
the world, I wondered what other 
countries thought when they heard our 
national anthem sung as a solo. 

In my humble opinion, the national 
anthem should always be sung by every- 
one, and standing. What a wonderful 
inspiration and enthusiasm this would 
have created if our patriotic privilege 
had been heralded throughout the world. 


MRS. J. W. SMITH. 


The part of the quotation in italics 
was Omitted from the President’s ad- 
dress. 

Macaulay limited the fall of our Dem- 
ocratic America to within 100 years—we 
still have about 15 to run. 


At the end of the Freneh Revolution, 
Carlyle had to say: “... if one might 
prophesy, some two centuries of it 
(‘superannuated system of society’ called 
by him ‘Aristocracy of the Moneybags’) 
still to fight. Two centuries, hardly less, 
before Democracy goes through its most 
baleful stages of Quackocracy; and a 
pestilential world be burnt up, and have 
to grow green and young again.” 

What are the “real perils’? If I 
should point them out, I would identify 
those who undermined the citizenship of 
Greece, and contributed most to her 
downfall—_the Sophists, literally “The 
Men of Wisdom.” They were not recog- 
nized until their mischief had been ac- 
complished. We don’t recognize those 
“men of wisdom” we have with us now 


as sophists. Their nom de plume is 
“Economists.” 
ROBERT C. MAYSE. 
Ashland, Kans. 


More Money, Less Production 


Sir:—I am interested in your picto- 
gram, “More Money Now but Less Pro- 
duction,” showing 27 billions in 1929 
with a production index of 119 as against 
32.5 billions in 1939 with a production 
index of 100. 


If you reduce the 32.5 billions of 1939 
to their real value of 60 cents, you will 
have 19.5 billions of real dollars, which 
partially explains the reduced produc- 
tion index. Panama saw the difference 
in real value and insisted on their annual 
payment being increased acordingly. 


When will we stop subsidizing the rest 
of the world at our own cost? We 
should at least stop enriching Russian, 
African, Canadian and Mexican mines by 
buying their gold and silver at inflated 
prices, and we might as well stop buying 
from our American mines, also. We do 
not need more gold and silver, but more 
of the things that people use for their 


movement are being viewed more 
optimistically by Washington officials 
as a result of the first conferences 


< 


tions” in a room at the Labor Department. 

Philip Murray, CIO; John L. Lewts, CIO head; Harry Bates, 

AFL, and Daniel Tobin, AFL. Standing: Sidney Hillman, CIO; 
Matthew Woll, AFL, and Thomas Rickert, AFL. 


It is indicated also by. the fact 
that the President did most of the 


—Harris & Ewing 


* LABOR LOOKS FOR “THE MIDDLE WAY” 
an initial meeting at the White House, represent- 
atives of the AFL and the CIO resume their “peace negotia- 


Seated, left to right: 


ican Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
How long it may take to work out 
a definite peace plan and what form 
that peace plan may take are ques- 
tions which remain unanswered. 
Some officials believe the confer- 
ences will have to continue several 
months before any definite agree- 
ment can be reached because of the 
conflicting philosophies, personalities 
and unions involved in the labor rift. 
It is pointed out also that peace 
might take the form either of one 
big organization, absorbing both 
wings of the labor movement, or of a 
working agreement between the two 
wings. 
However, observers noted items 


connected with the early conferences 


between representatives of the Amer- 4 talking in that first conference, tell- 


ing the two committees: 
“This is one of the most important 


domestic problems in American life 


today, and I feel sure that all of you 
will enter into this service with a pa- 
triotic sense that you are serving the 
welfare of your country.” 


It is indicated further by the cir- 
cumstances under which Daniel J. 
Tobin, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers, re- 
joined the AFL committee after pre- 
viously declining to serve. Mr. Tobin 
has been the AF'L’s most outspoken 
advocate of peace. In rejoining the 
conferences, he admitted the pres- 
sure on him had been great. 


Some observers also professed to 


AND WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


A certain State Senate has passed a bill—sponsored by railroad interests—limiting 
the load of gasoline which can be transported over the highways to 1200 gallons, 
a reduction of some 2400 gallons. This is a grave blow to the men who make 
their living hauling gasoline, but what does it mean to the ordinary citizen? 


go up. 


gasoline haulers. 


First of all, it is a step toward higher gasoline prices. It is logi- 
cal to expect that if delivery costs go up, gasoline prices will 


It means higher taxes. Somebody — probably motorists — will 
have to pay the huge sum now collected in road taxes from 


It means that hundreds of truck drivers will be thrown out of work. A half-dozen men can deliver a SO-car 
trainload of gasoline. Some 125 men have employment when the same load is delivered on motor trucks. 


This bill is typical of the ridiculous regulation fac- 
ing the trucking industry. Similar bills, covering 
the hauling of all types of products, are probably 
before your state legislature at the present time. 
Unlike railroad interests, the trucking industry has 
never asked the Federal government for aid. It has 
never borrowed government money and, at the 
same time, spent thousands trying to mold public 
opinion against its competition. It has never em- 
ployed lobbyists to foster discriminatory laws. It 
has always stood on its own feet—tried to concen- 
trate on giving the public a faster, more efficient, 
more economical service. : 

Yet, it is constantly being forced to defend itself 
against ridiculous proposals sponsored by older 


It is a serious blow to the scores of communities now served 
by trucks exclusively. 40% of the communities in this country 
have no rail service whatever. They must get deliveries by " 
truck regardless of increased cost. And safety automatically 
becomes a factor since it will require at least three times the 
number of trucks to make up for the reduced allowable load. 


transportation systems —forced to divert its efforts 
from the job of better serving the public te the job 
of protecting itself against crippling legislation. Ne 
business can give its best to its customers under 
such circumstances. 


Trucks are already under a system of regulation 
which is, if anything, more comprehensive than that 
covering the railroads. They are already paying over 
$1,000,000 in taxes daily—more than the taxes 
paid by any other commercial carrier. 


Still, the trucking industry makes no plea for less reg- 
ulation or for lower taxes. It simply asks to be freed 
from further restrictions, from the economic loss te 
the general public which must result if the sponsor 
ing of ridiculous regulation is allowed te continue, 


In 1937, Class 1 railroad taxes were 1.43°% of 
property valuation. Typical manufacturers 
were taxed at 8.6% of property valuation. But 
truck taxes were 47.6% of truck valuation! 
- » »« Trucks and Trailers carry only 5°} of 
the nation’s inter-city freight. And this figure 
has remained constant for the last five years. 


In 1937, the railroads carried 66%. Trucks 
are not the cause of the railroads’ ills. ... In 
1938, gasoline and motor vehicle state tax 
receipts totaled nearly 40% of all taxes 
collected by the states. . . . Proposals such 
as discussed here have only one aim—te 
legislate trucks off the highways entirely. 


World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY .- Detroit 


Sales and Service In Principal Cities 


Elyria, Ohio. sustenance and comfort. ©.G. | offering hope that this second at- | 8¢¢ the results of Government pres- 
x *k * Tampa, Fia. tempt at peace will be more success- [Continued on Page 9.] | 


The Senatorial Courtesy Issue | = 
The only 


C H EV RO LET low-priced car combining 


‘All Thats Best 


atorial courtesy, I have often wondered 
why the appointment of Senator Black to 
the Supreme Court has not been made 
a case in point. The point was made at 
the time that the President had put 
the Senate in a hole by the nomination 
of a Senator. The same Senatorial 
courtesy that refused to approve Rob- 
ets was relied on to put Black in and 
apnarently did so. 

Has not the President used, when it 
Suited his purpose, the very means he 
huw condemns when it is against him? 
Perhaps we ought not to look for consis- 
tency in politics even from the President, 
yet “sauce for the goose should be sauce 


SNR 


Add & 


for the gander.” W. H. HAMEL. a 

New Concord, Ohio. 

The Perils to Democracy Fy 

Democracy—The Real Perils” is the very 


interesting title to the address of Dr. 


Day, which you gave a full page in pub- a : a 
lishing. | 
Why don’t we go back to the old mas- Yeh aes a 
ters for an answer? Take Macaulay, for fy om x 
Instance, the authority whose letter, 
Written in 1857, the President misrepre- 
sented in his famous Roanoke Island 
speech in his Quixotic attack on “eco- cae ma 
homic royalists.” In his speech, the 
President even split the closing sen-| $$ = 
‘ence, thereby doing violence to the re- an 
markable prophecy, because the Presi- | 
dent desired the authority to indict the 
“economic royalists” instead of the “in- | = | |. 
A ‘Situtions” which Macaulay said would 
design; engineering and manufac 
It takes the best in motor car design; engineering and manutac 
| Its. Tod 
: the best in motoring results. Today, as always, 
Ireland, England, France, Germany turing to 
ee Chevrolet brings you the best in modern motoring at the lowest , 
.s. Washington 
SAILS MAR. 23, APR. 20, MAY 17 cost in purchase price, operation and upkeep. See this car at your 
$.5. Manhattan 
SAILS APR. 6, MAY 3, MAY 31 Chevrolet dealer s—today! 
Cabin, $186 up: Tourist, $127 up: Third, 
ti ith anything but the best 
res. Harding « ss Pres. Rooseve 
Cabin, $14! up: Third, $91 up. D b fi d WI pb y hi g b u — 
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SANTA THE VAST GRANTS PUBLIC LAND 


Financing Canals and Schools Out of Proceeds of Government Domain—Early Proposals for Cash 
Gifts to the States—First Grant, in 1828, for a Project at Muscle Shoals 


By CHARLES WARREN. 


Former Assistant Attorney General of the United States and Author of “The Supreme Court in United States History,” Winner of Pultizer Prize Award 


The first installment of Charles* to make any pure gift of public + 


Warren's book, “Congress As Santa 
Claus,” printed in the issue of March 
6, told how Congress started in 1792 
its habit of making donations, with 
a grant of funds to aid American ship 
owners engaged in codfishery. In 
1794, it appropriated a fund for relief 
of French refugees from a San 
Domingo insurrection; and in 1812, it 
voted $50.000 to aid sufferers from an 
earthquake in Venezuela, 
river and harbor fund laws were en- 
acted in 1823 and 1826. 

But powerful arguments by na- 
tional leaders, supported by Presi- 
dential vetoes, against constitution- 


The first | 


ality of such fund grants, particularly | 


for roads and tanals, caused those 
favoring Federal donations for vari- 
ous purposes to turn to gifts of the 
public lands instead. Many land 
grants were made to individuals as 
rewards for military and other serv- 
ices and to States for educational and 
other purposes. As a result there 
grew up a feeling that, if Congress 
sould donate the public lands, it could 
donate also the Federal revenues. 

Mr. Warren’s review of Federal 
donations, reverting to the record 
of land grants for school, road and 
canal purposes and the historic de- 
bates over them, proceeds: 


EGINNING in 1802, in the statute 
admitting Ohio as a State in the 
Union, Section 16 of each township 
was granted to the State for school 
purposes; and a similar provision 


_ was contained in most of the subse- 


quent statutes admitting States into 
the Union.”. These grants also were 
not regarded as mere gifts but as 
made for the purpose of attracting 
settlers and thus enhancing the 
value of the other public lands of 
the Government.”. In the Ohio 
statute (and in some other statutes 
admitting States into the Union), 
provision was made that one-tenth 
of the proceeds of the public lands 
in the State should be devoted to the 
construction of roads; this also was 
regarded, not as a mere gift but as 
made in consideration of the com- 
pact of the State to exempt from 
taxation for five years all public 
lands sold by the Government. 


First of ‘“‘Pure Gifts” 
of Land Made in 1819 


Only two land grants in the early 
days appear to have been made as 
pure gifts. The first occurred in 1819, 
when four sections of Western lands 
were given to the Connecticut Asy- 
lum for the Deaf and Dumb.... 

Seven years later, in 1826, one sec- 
tion of public land was given to the 
Kentucky Asylum for Deaf and 
Dumb.” ... 

It was over thirty-five years after 
1826 before Congress attempted again 


Note 19: There had been a few pre- 
vious instances of donations of public 
lands to settlers; but in each case, there 
were special circumstances which consti- 
tuted a kind of consideration for the 
donation; see Act of March 3, 1791 (1 
Stat. 221) granting 400 acres to each 
head of family settling at Vincennes; Act 
of May 5, 1792 (1 Stat. 266) granting to 
John C. Symmes and associates to es- 
tablish an academy and schools at their 
settlement in Southern Ohio; Act of 
March 3, 1795 (1 Stat. 442) granting 
240,000 acres on the Ohio River to French 
settlers near Gallipolis, if settlement be 
made within five years. Certain other 
Statutes have been cited by Congressmen 
as containing gifts of land to settlers, 
but in each case, there were provisions 
for payment—see grant to French set- 
tlers of Mississippi Territory to cultivate 
vines and olives, Act of March 3, 1817 
(13 Stat. 374); grant to Polish exiles, in 
Illinois or Michigan, Act of June 30, 1834 
(4 Stat. 743). 


Note 20: See Report of Secretary of 
the Treasury Gallatin of March, 1802, and 
an explanation of it by Clement Dorsey 
of Maryland in the House, February 12, 
1827 (19th Cong., 2d Sess.). John Ran- 
dolph of Virginia, in debate in the House, 
February 22, 1803 ‘(7th Cong., 2d Sess.) 
said: “The appropriation, while it pro- 
tected the interests of literature, would 
enhance the value of property. Can we 
suppose that emigration will not be pro- 
moted by it and that the value of lands 
will not be enhanced by the emigrant 
obtaining the fullest education for his 
children?” 

So too Samuel F. Vinton of Ohio said 
in the House, April 26, 1826 (19th Cong., 
lst. Sess.), that the reservation of Sec- 
tion 16 for education “constitutes one of 
the inducements of the settler to buy of 
the Government.’ See also especially 
speech of Clement C. Clay, Jr., of Ala- 
bama, in the Senate, June 20, 1854, 33d 
Cong., Ist Sess., Appendix 869. 

President Pierce in his Veto Message 
of May 3, 1854, said such grants of land 
“are the acts of a mere landowner dis- 
posing of a small share of his property in 
a way to augment the value of the 
residue and in this mode to encourage 
the early occupation of it by the in- 
dustrious and intelligent pioneer.” 

For table of grants to colleges and 
other educational institutions in the 
States in which they were situated, see 
Bulletin 108, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Interior (1930), by W. W. Kes- 
secker, 


lands to a corporation or to individ- 
uals. The advocates of internal im- 
provements, however, very soon after 
1826 grasped the idea that the pub- 
lic lands presented an_ effective 
means by which such public im- 
provements in the States might be 
fostered under the Constitutional 
power possessed by Congress to dis- 
pose of the territory of the United 
States, provided that the United 
States should receive a benefit in re- 
turn. And as soon as they grasped 
the idea they grasped the land. 


The Erie Canal had just been fin- 
ished, connecting New York with the 
West. Settlements in the Western 
States were chiefly on the rivers and 
lakes, and roads between them were 
few and poor. Canals seemed to be 
the true prospective means of inter- 
communication for travel and com- 
merce; accordingly, from 1825 to 
1840, the States launched into a mad 
career of expenditure for canal con- 
struction. Private and State funds 
alone did not suffice; hence, they 
looked to the United States for aid— 
and not in vain. In 1827, a canal to 
connect Lake Erie with the Wabash 
River was promoted by Congress, by 
the grant to the State of Indiana 


| of alternate sections of the public 


lands on each side of the canal.” 


In the same year a grant of alter- 
nate sections was made to the State 
of Illinois for a canal to connect 
Lake Michigan with the Illinois Riv- 
er. In 1828, the State of Ohio was 
granted land to aid a canal from 
Dayton on the Miami Canal to the 
Maumee River; and in the same 
year 400,000 acres were granted to 
the State of Alabama for a canal 
and river improvement at Muscle 
Shoals; and a grant of 500,000 acres 
was also made to Ohio for general 
construction of canals.*... 


The enactment of these canal 
grants, however, was made possible 
by the adoption of the theory that 
they were not actually donations of 
land but were made for a considera- 
tion—namely, that by making the 
grant of only alternate sections of 
the public land bordering on the 
canals, the remaining sections be- 
longing to the Government would 
receive an enhancement of value. 


This was termed the “prudent pro- 
prietor” theory, namely that the 
Government must deal with its lands 
as a trustee and must receive some 
return therefor. Thus, those states- 
men who were opposed to appropria- 
tions for internal improvements rec- 
onciled themselves to these grants 
by persuading themselves that the 
grants were a good investment by 
the United States of the landed 
property owned by it.* Few states- 
men at this time contended that 
Congress could give away the public 
lands outright. 


Whatever the theory upon which 
these land grants were made or de- 
fended, they had a disastrous eco- 


Note 21: Act of March 3, 1819 (6 Stat. 
229, Private Laws), 15th Cong., 2d Sess., 
in the House, March 1, 1819; Act of 
April 5, 1826 (6 Stat. 339, Private Laws), 
19th Cong., 1st Sess., in the House, March 
10, 11, 1826; in the Senate, March 28, 1826. 

A bill to grant land to a Pennsylvania 
Asylum for Deaf and Dumb was rejected 
by the House in 1827, see speech of 
Charles Miner of Pennsylvania, March 2, 
1827 (19th Cong., 2d Sess.) 


Note 22: Act of March 2, 1827 (4 Stat, 
235), 19th Cong., 2d Sess., in the Senate, 
February 9, 1827. Further Acts to aid the 
Wabash Canal in Indiana were passed— 
Act of May 29, 1830 (4 Stat. 416); Act of 
February 27, 1841 (5 Stat. 414); Act of 


August 29, 1842 (5 Stat. 542); Act of 
March 3, 1845 (5 Stat. 731); Act of May 
9, 1848 (9 Stat. 219). Grants for the 


same Canal were made to the State of 
Ohio, Act of June 30, 1834 (4 Stat. 716); 
Act of August 31, 1852 (10 Stat. 143). 

Before this, the United States had sub- 
scribed for stock in canal companies; see 
Act of May 13, 1826 (4 Stat. 162), author- 
izing subscription for 1,000 shares in the 
Louisville and Portland Canal Company. 

For all these land grants to canal and 
also land grants Ulater referred to) to rail- 
roads, see table officially compiled from 
the records of the General Land Office 
in the Congressional Record for January 
14, 1920, contained in the speech of 
George E. Chamberlain of Oregon in the 
Senate, January 12, 1920, 66th Cong., 2d 
Sess. 


Note 23: Act of March 2, 1827 (4 Stat. 
234), 19th Cong., 2d Sess., in the House, 
March 2, 1827; Act of May 24, 1828 (4 
Stat. 305), also Act of April 2, 1830 (4 


290); see also grant to Wisconsin for 
a canal from Lake Michigan to Rock 
River, Act of June 18, 1838 (5 Stat. 245); 
and see also for canal between Green Bay 
and Lake Michigan, Act of April 10, 
1866 (14 Stat. 30); also canal between the 
Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, Act of August 
8, 1846 (9 Stat. 83); Act of August 3, 1854 
(10 Stat. 345); Act of March 3, 1855 (10 
Stat. 724). 


Note 24: It may be noted, however, 
that the United States was to receive a 
further consideration, ostensibly, since 
most of these canal statutes contained a 
provision that persons and property in 
the service of the United States should 


pass free of tolls. 


Stat. 393); Act of May 23, 1828 (4 Stat. : 


_banknotes. 
' tions came the inevitable panic of 


(INSTALLMENT 2.) 


divisions and groups. 


volved. 


sequent issues. 


The issue of Federal spending and gratuities has 
plagued America for 150 years. 

Beginning in 1792, Congress has voted grants of public 
lands and of money to individuals, States and other sub- 
And from the start, these donations 
have been the subject of bitter debate, in Congress and 
out, over the constitutional principles and the effects in- 


A remarkable study of Federal donations was written in 
1932 by Charles Warren, former Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and author of “The Supreme 
Court in United States History”, which won a Pulitzer prize. 
His review was presented first in a series of lectures at the 
University of Virginia under the auspices of the William H. | 
White Foundation, and later was published in book form. | 

In view of the importance of the spending issue in pres- | 
ent-day affairs, The United States News has obtained per | 
mission of Mr. Warren and of his copyright holders, The 
Michie Company, of Charlottesville, Va., to print sections 
of his book, titled “Congress As Santa Claus.” 
The first part appeared in the issue of March 6. Another 
section appears herewith, to be followed by others in sub- 


(Price $2.) 


nomic effect upon the country. They ¢ This was a great advance over any | supporter of all tariff measures, said 


fostered in the States extravagant | 


schemes of internal improvements. 
Instead of paying for their own 
roads and canals by taxation, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and other 
States issued vast quantities of bonds 
without any proper provision for 
their redemption. Speculation be- 
came rampant in these bonds and 
also in the lands granted by the 
United States. Government bounty 
led to the launching of enterprises 
long before the country was ready 
for them. With this speculation, 
there sprang up great quantities of 
Shaky banks, issuing equally shaky 
Out of all these condi- 


1837. It was but one of the numer- 
ous instances of the fact that where 
Government steps in and by its op- 
erations and donations creates an 
artificial condition, the individual 
citizens lose their individual initia- 
tive, and, relying excessively on Gov- 
ernment bounty, produce disaster. 


AN OLD IDEA IN A MODERN DRESS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—the so-called “Fifty-Fifty” laws, 


power. 


clear that Congress could not dis- 


donate the land revenues. 


previous contention as to National 


The measure was supported, how- 
ever, by Whigs and Democrats from 
those Western States which had in- 


curred heavy debts in building roads 


and canals, as well as by Eastern | 
Whigs who feared that the existence | 
of a surplus would lead to tariff re- | 


ductions. The measure was violently | 


opposed by most of the Southern | 
Democrats and Southern Whigs, who | 
took the ground that there was no 
difference between the public land 
revenues and any other revenues of 
the Government; and that, as it was 


tribute the tax revenues among the 
States, it had no greater power to 
The ar- 
guments have a peculiar pertinence 
to the situation at the present day. 
For the bill, in its essential prin- 
ciple, was the same as the Federal 
Aid legislation of.the past ten years 


it is pointed out by some Republican lands of the United States. He com- + the “Tom Thumb” had m 


Statesmen. “Once establish this sys- 


tem of pensioning the States,” said | 


John C. Robinson of Illinois, “and, 
my life for it, it becomes perpetual 


. and then, a fig for your State | 


sovereignty.” Alexander Buckner of 


Missouri said that the bill was an at- | 


tempted bribery of the States, cor- 
rupting and demoralizing the people, 


and begetting the habit of iooking to | 
for | 
States surrender their | 


the United States 
money; the 
independence and are dandled in 
the lap of the National Govern- 

On the other hand, a few Demo- 


Treasury 


crats like Thomas Ewing of Ohio ana | 


George Poindexter of Mississippi 
claimed. that the Constitutional! 
power of Congress over lands, as 
well as over their proceeds, was 


| plenary; and they advocated the bill, 
as a proper execution of the power 


which the United States as trustee 
had to dispose of the land for the 


common benefit of all the States.... | 


The bill passed Congress on March 
2, 1833, but became the subject of a 
pocket veto by President Jackson. 

A similar bill. passed the Senate in 
1236; but, owing to opposition in the 
House, it was dropped, and in its 
place a statute was enacted placing 
the general surplus revenues of the 
Government'-on deposit with the 


States as a loan.” 


Even to. this measure, there was 
strong objection; and Daniel Webster 
of Massachusetts, the staunch Whig 


that he could not reconcile himself 


| “to the spectacle of the States receiv- 
| ing their revenues, their means even | 


of supporting their own governments, 
from the Treasury. of the United 
States.” . 

Five years later, with the election 
of a Whig President, William Henry 
Harrison, Clay succeeded in getting 
enacted his bill for the distribution 
to the States of land sales reve- 
nues.” 

This measure deserves careful at- 
tention; for it is a perfect example 
of how Government funds may be 
manipulated to promote party suc- 
cess—and it should serve as a warn- 
ing that, when Congressmen start on 
this policy of donating from the 
Treasury on the theory of promoting 
the General Welfare, it is more apt 
to be the party welfare which they 
have in mind. 

In 1841, the old Federalist Whig 
party, after forty sore and weary 


Photo-TVA 


More than 100 years ago Congress made a grant of of 400,000 acres to Alabama for canal and river im- 
provements at Muscle Shoals. Today Wilson Dam, near the site of the wartime munitions plant, aids 


navigation by eliminating 151% miles of 


oals, converts the power of falling water into electricity 


and serves the national defense plans of the nation. Since the date of the original Congressional grant, 
millions of dollars have been expended for the various activities at Muscle Shoals—a century of Con- 
gress’ functioning in the role of “Santa Claus”. 


The situation in 1837 is not without + such as the Vocational Education 4 


its lesson to the men of 1932. 

Before the Panic of 1837 arrived, 
however, the condition of the United 
States Treasury had been such as to 
lead to the development of a new 
Constitutional theory as to the pow- 
er of Congress to give away the 
Government funds. By the year 1833, 
receipts from customs and from land 
sales had created a surplus in the 
Treasury, and land sales were in- 
creasing-—they were $5,000,000 in 
1834, $15,000,000 in 1835, and $25,000,- 
000 in 1836. 

At this juncture, the’ Whigs, head- 
ed by Henry Clay, introduced a bill 
to distribute the proceeds of land 
sales in the Treasury among all of 
the States in proportion to their 
Federal representatives in  Con- 
gress. Here was a proposal to make 
an absolute donation of Government 
funds to the States. The Constitu- 
tionality of such a measure could 
only be supported on the theory that 
Congress had an unlimited power to 
donate the public lands and having 
such power had an equal authority 
to donate the proceeds of land sales. 


Act and the Maternity Act—by | 
which Congress today donates the | 
revenues of the National Govern- | 
ment to the States for purposes other 
than those which the Government | 


has power to execute; such Federal | 
Aid Laws differ from Clay’s distribu- 
tion bill only to the extent that, 
while that bill donated the Govern- 
ment’s revenues without condition, 
the present Federal Aid Laws donate 
on a condition that the State appro- 
priate an equal amount from State 
funds. 

This system makes the States de- 
pendent on Government favor and 
subsidy; and it bribes the poorer 
States to accept the aid proffered in 
order to receive back from the Na- 
tional Government a greater propor- 
tion of the tax revenues than they 
have contributed in payment of 
taxes-~in Other words, it forces the | 
wealthier States to pay for the sup- | 
port of the poorer.” | 

This feature of National bribery of | 
States was clearly pointed out by | 
Democratic Senators in the 1830's— | 
one hundred years ago—just as today | 


ness, was once more in power; and 
Clay thought that he saw a chance 
to entrench it, by a bill which should 
appeal to the cupidity of a great va- 
riety of individual, sectional, and 


_ State interests—and all at the ex- 


pense of the Treasury and public 


— 


Note 25: Governor Pat M. Neff of 
Texas, in an address, December 22, 1922, 
pointed out that: “The road policy of 
our National Government, distributing 
Federal aid in proportion to the area of 
the State, operates to return to Texas 
more than a proportionate share of the 
National revenue allotted for the build- 
ing. of highways. Under this method of 
allotment, approximately four out of 
every five dollars of Federal taxes spent 
on road construction in Texas are paid 
by other States.” , 


Note 26: 24th Cong., Ist Sess,, in the 
Senate, March 15, 17, April 14, 15, 26, 
27, 28, 1836. Act of June 23, 1836 
(5 Stat. 52). 24th Cong. Ist Sess.. in 


the Senate, May 28, 30, 31. June 16. 
1836. 
For a full statement as to this 


Statute, and the subsequent history of 
these loans to the States, see summary 
prepared by .the Legislative Reference 


Service and included in the speech of 
Edward P. Costigan of Colorado. in the 
Senate, February 5, 1932, 72d Cong., 1st 
Sess. 


bined with his scheme for distribut- 
ing funds to all the States a provi- 
sion for a donation, to the States in 
which the lands were located, of 500,- 
000 acres of land “for purposes of in- 
ternal improvements” and of ten per 


winning the votes of the new States 
of the West and South which be- 
lieved that they should own all the 
public lands within the’  bound- 
aries. 

He also included a provision for 
preemption rights to all future set- 
tlers on public lands; he included a 
provision that distribution of the 
land proceeds should continue only 
so long as the prevailing tariff rates 


nti math si he South | , 
continued—thus appeasing t _ increase was the fact that 13,000 out 


which feared lest such distribution 
by reducing the Government’s reve- 
nues would lead the East to demand 


Baltimore and Ellicott Mills. 


ade its trip 
over thirteen miles of track between 
Th? 
building of railroads in the East had 
rapidly followed; but in the ten 
years prior to 1848, the average raj)- 


_ road construction in the country was 
cent of the land sale proceeds,” thus | 


a higher tariff; and he agreed that a | 


Bankruptcy Act should be enacted to 


relieve the debtors of the East and 
West from the burdens under which 


they had labored since the panic of | 


1837. 

With all these various factors con- 
tributing to the enactment of this 
Distribution Act of 1841, it is clear 
that the Act could never properly be 
cited as a precedent to support the 
alleged existence of a Constitutional 
power to donate Government funds 
to the States. Furthermore, a very 


able debate took place in the Senate | 
| struggle, and chiefly through the ef- 


' forts of Senator Stephen A. Douglas 


over what the Democrats termed 
this “gross and flagrant breach of the 
Constitution.’ 


“It is designed,” said Thomas H. 
Benton, “to make the whole Na- 
tional domain and Treasury the brib- 
ing fund and spoil the desperate can- 
didates for the Presidency. ... The 
distribution of public property for the 
promotion of party or personal popu- 
larity is a vulgar artifice and requires 
not talent, but impudence, to exe- 

And said Calhoun: “If this money 
could not distributed before it 
was vested/in land, on what prin- 
ciple can it be, when it is converted 
back again into money by the sale 
of the land?” And Calhoun asked: 
“What could be more unjust than to 
distribute a common fund in a cer- 
tain proportion among the States 
and tocompel the people of the 
States to make up the deficit’ in a 
different proportion, so that some 


Shall pay more and others less than | 


what they respectively receive? What 


is it but a cunningly devised scheme | 


to take from one State and to give 
to another—to replenish the treas- 
ury of some of the States from the 
pockets of the people of the others, 
in reality to make them support the 


Governments and pay the debts of | 


other States 
own?” ..., 


as well as_ their 


PART 2.—THE PUBLIC LANDS, THE 
RAILROADS, AND DISASTER 
RELIEF. 

OR the next nine years after 1841, 

during the President Tyler and 
President Polk administrations, few, 
if any, gratuitous grants of the Na- 
tional property or revenues were 
made, Polk’s views as to Gonstitu- 
tional power being especially opposed 
to such legislation. 

In 1846, a grant was made to the 
State of Tennessee of all public 
lands which remained unappro- 
priated therein, on condition that 
the State set aside out of proceeds 
of their sale $40,000 to establish a 
college at Jackson. ... 

In 1849 and 1850, donations of 
swamp lands were made to various 


States bordering on the Mississippi, * 


“to- enable the several States to con- 
Struct the necessary levees and 
drains to reclaim the swamp and 
overflowed lands made unfit thereby 
for cultivation.’” 

After the end of the Mexican War, 
however, there developed in the 
country and in Congress another 
strong pull for public provender. 
Canals and roads on which so much 
money and public lands had been 
wasted in the 1830’s were already be- 
coming obsolete, and railroads were 
being projected in and to all the 
newer parts of the country." In 1831, 


Note 27: Act of September 4, 1841 
(5 Stat. 453). 27th Cong. Ist Sess., 
August 12, 13, 20, 23, 24, 25, 30, 1841, see 
Appendix 245, 308, 326, 332, 444. 

Note 28: Similar grants were made 
later to new States on admission to the 
Union, see United States Compiled 
Statutes (1916), section 4873, and Dewees 
v. Reinhard (1897), 165 U. S. 386. 


Note 29: The Democratie attitude was 


only 380 miles per year. 

After 1848, however, there came a 
great period of expansion and specu- 
latien, in which the average building 
rose to 1,800 miles per year. In 1850, 
the total mileage was 8,600: in 1851, 
10,800; in 1852, 13,000; and in 1854, 
21,310. 


Mileage Concentrated 


Mostly in 6 States 
The striking feature of this great 


of these 21,000 miles of railroad were 
in six States—Ohio, Illinois, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Indiana and 
Massachusetts.” 

Through routes from the East and 
South to the West were late in con. 
Struction. ... 

Scarcity of capital and lack of 
credit by the State. retarded the 
growth of railroads in the West. Ac- 
cordingly,. their promoters fastened 
a greeay eye on the public lands. 

Western statesmen of both parties 
eagerly advanced the precedenis of 
the National grants of public lands 
which had been made to canals.... 


Finally, in 1850, after years of 


of Illinois; a land grant was made 
to the State of Illinois for the con- 
struction, of the Illinois Central 
Railroad from Chicago to the junc- 
tion of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers at Cairo (from which grant 
the railroad actually received 2,595,- 
000 acres), and on the same day, in 
order to gain the votes of the South, 
Congress made a grant to the States 
of Alabama and Mississippi for the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad.* 

These land grants were quickly 
followed, in 1852 and 1853, by similar 
grants to Missouri and Arkansas for 
the construction of railroads; in 
1856 to Iowa, Florida, Alabama, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi; and in 1857, to Minnesota. 

But, just as in th2 case of the 
canals, so with the railroads; their 
extension thus artificially fostered 
by Government bounty caused wild 
speculation, inflated land values, and 
unwarranted State and railroad 
bond issues. And again, as in 1837, 
there came, through Government 1n- 
terference with the normal develop- 
ment of the country, the resulting 
Panic of 1857, and this financial 
crash put an end to this particular 
phase of Government bounty. 


Continued in the issue of March 2°. 


Note 30: Act of March 2, 1849 ‘9 Sta'. 
352); Act of September 28, 1850 ‘9 Sta! 
519), 30th Cong., 2d Sess., 31st Cong., 1st 
Sess., in the Senate, September 2, 17 


Aly 


1850; in the House, September 16. 1°, 
1850. See also Leovey v. United States 
(1900) 177 U.S. 621. President Pierce 


in his veto of May 3, 1854 of the Indi- 
zent Insane Land Bill attempted to ex- 
plain the theory on which the Swamp 
Land Acts were based as: “upon the 
interest and duty of the proprietor. They 
were charged, and not without reason. 
to be a nuisance to the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country. The measure 
was predicated not only upon the 
zround of the disease inflicted upon [1° 
people of the States, which the United 
States could not justify as a just ana 
honest proprietor, but alsO upon an ex~- 
press limitation of the application of 
-he proceeds in the first instance to pu'- 
poses of levees and drains, thus protect - 
ing the health of the inhabitants and 


at the same time enhancing the vaiue 


expressed by the resolutions adopted at | 


a meeting in Charleston. 
lina: “Resolved that distribution is an 
impolitic, unauthorized, and unconsti- 
tutional waste of public money, degrad- 
ing sovereign States into pensioners of 
the Federal Government and furnish- 
ing a fraudulent pretext for a tariff.” 
Richmond Enquirer, June 11, 1841. 


South Caro- | over bill to grant alternate sections 


he 


of the remaining lands belonging to | 
General Government.” In  Hanniba., 
atc, R. R. v. Smith (1870) 9 Wall. 95, 
the Court stated that the railroad and 
swamp land grants were “a gratully. 

Note 31: Timothy Jenkins of ae 
York, ‘in the House, April 14, 1852 ‘324 
Cong., 1st Sess.) pointed out that the 
grants in 1827 for canals “stimuates 
the States of Illinois and Indiana ‘° 
embark upon a system of wild and 
extravagant expenditures. They issued 
stocks in profusion, turned over lands 10 
corporations: the vast debts created 
prevented settlers from going there o*~ 
ing to heavy taxation. The Milwauke® 
and Rock River Canal in Wiscons!" 
was never built.” Arthur P. Bagby of 
Alabama in the Senate, May 3, 1848 
(30th Cong., 1st Sess. App. 535), said 
that the land granted to Alabama for 
the Muscle Shoals improvement was “al! 
thrown away.” 

Note 32: History of the People of the 
United States, by John B. McMaste’, 
VIII, 86-95. 

Note 33: See, in general, Congressional 
Grants of Land in Aid of Railways 
(1899), by John Bell Sanborn. Acts of 
Sept. 20, 1850 (9 Stat. 466); 30th Cong» 
Ist Sess., in the Senate, May 3, 1848; 
31st Cong., Ist Sess., in the Senate, April 
20, 30, May 2, 1850. See also on 
road and 


Michigan for 200 miles of : 
1845, 


canal, in the Senate, April 29, 
29th Cong., Ist Sess. 


“CONGRESS AS SANTA CLAUS,” FTC. 
RIGHT, 1932, THe Micure CoMpaNnt, CHA 
LOTTESVILLE, VA, Price, $2. 
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EW changes in the grocery busi- + efficiency to cheese making marks + cheese, however, and found it had a 


ness during the last few decades 
have been more marked than those 
made in the merchandising and han- 
dling of cheese. 


In the old-fashioned grocery store 
the total supply of cheese consisted 
of a large wheel of American cheese 
resting on the grocer’s counter and 
absorbing various atmospheric im- 
purities. 

In the modern grocery store the 
counter wheel has been replaced by 
a cheese department. The grocer 
usually has not one, but dozens of 
different kinds of cheese attractively 
displayed. He has cheese in ‘five- 
pound quantities, in quarter-pound 
quantities, cheese in glass, cheese to 
be cut from the wheel—cheese in 
whatever quantity is best suited to 
the neefls of the consumer. 

And while modern methods of 
packaging and merchandising were 
being adopted, methods of cheese 
production were improved until to- 
cay, in many instances, producers are 
able to make fine varieties of cheese 
at a much smaller cost than in the 
days when tradition and rule-of- 
thumb methods were universal. 


Large Increases 
In Sales Since 1920 


The degree to which the progres- 
siveness of the industry has been re- 
flected in increased demand for its 
products is shown by the figures on 
consumption. Data gathered by the 
Department of Agriculture shows 
that per capita consumption of 
cheese in the United States has in- 
creased from 3% pounds in 1920 to 
534 pounds in 1938. 

Application of modern American 


THE DENVER ZEPHYRS 
—overnight, every 
night between Chi- 
cago and Denver. Every conceiv- 
able accommodation. Leave Chicago 
°:30 pm. Arrive Denver 8:30 am. 
THE TWIN ZEPHYRS —leave Chicago 
twice daily—8:45 am and 4:00 pm. 
Glide to St. Paul and Minneapolis 
in record time over the scenic 
Mississippi river route. 

OTHER ZEPHYR SERVICE—twice daily 
between St. Louis and Kansas City; 
also between Houston and Dallas- 
Ft. Worth. 

RIDE THESE WONDER TRAINS —stream- 
lined, diesel-powered and built of 
Stainless steel. A myriad of travel 

conveniences including complete 

air-conditioning, double-width 

windows, carpeted coaches, obser- 

vation lounge, radio. 

GOING TO SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIR? 

Ride the Denver Zephyr from Chicago 

to Denver. Enjoy colorful Colorado. 


country’s most scenic routes. 


A FLEET OF FINE STEAM TRAINS, TOO — 
EVERYWHERE WEST. All cém- 
pletely air-conditioned. 
No Extra Fare on Any Burlington Train 
F. F. CRABBE, General Agent 
309 Woodward Bidg., Washington 
Phone: National 2335 


Thence to the coast over one of the . 


the most recent development in the 
story of one of the most ancient of 
the manufactured foodstuffs, a food 
known by nearly every race of peo- 
ple on earth. 

The first discovery of a method of 
cheese: manufacture, like many of 
the other discoveries of mankind, is 
shrouded in tradition. 


Through chance and crude experi- 
ments many different races learned 
to make different kinds of cheese. 

An interesting example of how the 
different types of cheese were devel- 
oped in earlier centuries is provided 
by the history of Roquefort, the 
whitish, hard cheese, shot through 
with streaks of green, which is a 

rime favorite with connoisseurs. 


New Methods Found 


For Making Roquefort 


Some eight centuries ago a shep- 
herd left his lunch of barley bread 
and native cheese made of sheep’s 
milk in a cave, near the town of 
Roquefort in southern France, to 
keep it cool until noon. But a sud- 
den storm forced him to drive his 
fiock to shelter, and he forgot about 
his lunch. 

Several weeks later he passed by 
the cave again and thought about 
his abandoned food. He found that 
the bread had spoiled and that the 
cheese was.infested with a curious 
green mold. He nibbled a bit at the 


flavor surpassing any cheese he had 


ever: eaten. 


Only in recent years has scientific 
research enabled the cheese makers 


in other regions to make acceptable | 
Roquefort cheese such as that made! Application of scientific methods 


ncient Industry: 
eese-Making 


+ in these caves. The cool, moisture- 


laden and somewhat drafty air of the 


| Roquefort caves was the ideal setting 


for the development of the particu- 
lar mold necessary to this type of 
cheese, 


As might be expected from the 
many different environments and the 
great variety of micro-organisms in 
existence, it is possible to produce 
many different kinds of cheese, ac- 
cording to locality, temperature and 
the method of production. The De- 
partment of Agriculture lists 289 dis- 
tinct varieties of cheese and adds the 
comment that different local names 
for the same product run the total 
list of cheese names into thousands. 


The role of modern science has 
been to add laboratory research to 
the methods of making cheese, so 
that, in addition to the traditional 
methods of making cheese which has 
been handed down by generations of 
cheese makers, there now are scien- 
tific methods. Thus it is now possible 
to control, by pure cultures, the kind 
of micro-organisms to be added to 
the curd to transform it into cheese. 

Another development has been the 
successful introduction of a process 
for pasteurizing certain types of 
cheese. Through careful; scientific 
analysis and research on cheese of 
all types and on milk, it has been 
possible to make tremendous strides 
in production and packaging meth- 
ods. 


LABOR’S PEACE PARLEY 


[Continued From Page 7.] 


sure in AFL’s handling of the CIO’s 
peace plan. | 

At the first conference, John L. 
Lewis, president of the CIO, offered a 
plan to serve as a basis for negotia- 
tion. 

This would establish a new Ameri- 
can Congress of Labor embracing all 
members of the AFL, CIO and the 
four independent railroad brother- 
hoods, The president of this organi- 
zation would be selected from the 
independent railroad brotherhoods. 
AFL and CIO would have equal rep- 
resentation on the executive board, 
with proportionate representation 
for railroad brotherhoods. 
Neither Mr. Lewis nor William Green, 
president of the AFL, would be eligi- 
ble for election to any office at the 
first convention. Mr. Green and 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
AFL, would be pensioned at their 


| present salaries. 


The services of the Conciliation 
Bureau in the Department of Labor 


would be invoked to settle questions 


of overlapping jurisdiction between 
AFL and CIO unions. 


Although the President suggested 
“proposals and counter-proposals,” 
the AFL first rejected this plan flatly 
as unworthy of consideration. Yet 
later it agreed to consider the Lewis 
proposal. 


The committees indicated their 
desire to continue negotiating by 
moving the conference to New York. 
Two members of the ClO committee 
are bargaining in New York for a 
new bituminous coal contract. It 
was expected that peace negotiations 
would be held up for a time on this 
account. 


The willingness of the CIO com- 
mittee members to carry on both ne- 
gotiations at once and the willing- 
ness of the AFL to continue confer- 
ences on a part-time basis in New 
York thus gave observers further 


basis for hope that the conference 


might produce constructive results. 


| 


to the art of cheese-makingpalso has | are. received at the central ware- | lined boxes and individual packages 
made it possible to produce cheese louses, they differ as to acidity, tex- | of various sizes. 

under varying climatic conditions in| ture and other qualities. The new Thus the housewife is assured of 
every section of the United States. _ process consists of testing the various 


| buying loaf or pasteurized cheese 
aps _ lots after they have been ripened, | which always tastes the same, gives 
Just how the application of mod- | cutting away all wrappings and rinds, 


how tr the same results when used in cook- 

ern distribution methods has im- | shredding the different cheeses, and | ing and is in handy packages that 

Proved the products may be shown | mixing the various lots in the right | preserve it until needed. 

by citing the practice of preparing | proportions to achieve a uniform 

cheese for market now as compared standard product. | 

with older methods. The mixture is then pasteurized, 
As various lots of American cheese | and while the cheese still is soft and 

from country factories, for example, | warm, machinery packs it in foil- 


The foregoing is Article No. 59 in 
a series on outstanding developments 
in the efficiency of American indus. 
| tries. 


BY MORE THAN 100 SEALTEST LABORATORIES... 


In thousands of communities, the Sealtest System 
of Laboratory Protection is helping to safe- 
guard the purity of milk, ice cream and other 
dairy products .;; by setting up high standards 
of quality ; ;'; by enforcing these standards in 
the plants of its member-companies through 


its great network of more than one hundred 
laboratories. 

Millions of housewives look for the red-and- * 
white Sealtest Symbol when they buy milk, ice 
cream and other dairy products—as an added 
assurance of good health for their families; 


MAKING LIFE SAFER e 


Sealtest works to mahe life safer by maintaining 
master laboratories at Baltimore and Chicago, and 
more than one hundred other laboratories, Their 
aim is to improve the quality and safeguard the 
purity of milk, ice cream and other dairy products 
which are so vital to the nation's health. 


Copyright, 1968, Sealtest, tan, 
THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF LABORATORY PROTECTION AND ITS MEMBER-COMPANIES ARE DIVISIONS OF WATIOWAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Go to Your Dodge 


Dealer and See the 


Magnificent New Luxury Liner! And 
Then “Take a Look’ at the Price Tag! 


HEN you're checking the 

big motorcar news of 1939, 
save Dodge a place at the top 
of thelist! Why? Because not 
just one outstanding achieve- 
ment, but two, have made this 
new Dodge one of the most 
talked about new cars in years! 

First, Dodge engineers “went 
to town” with more new ideas 
than were ever built into any new 
model in Dodge history! 

Secondly, with all its wonder- 
ful new advances, Dodge came 
through with the “hottest” price 
news of 1939! Not only a host 
of extra values at no extra price 
... but a host of extra values at 
a price many dollars lower 
than last year’s Dodge! 

If you haven’t carefully in- 
spected this new 1939 Dodge, 
do so right away. Take a look 
at every part of it— especially 
that famous Dodge Engine with 
all its proven money-saving . 
features that have won for Dodge a nation-wide 
reputation for economy! Then you'll understand 
why Dodge can afford to say: ‘‘Take a look... 
that’s all Dodge asks!” 


Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amateur Hour, 
Columbia Network, Thursdays,9 to 10 P.M., E.S.T. 
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And these cars, 
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DODGE LUXURY LINER SPECIAL SEDAN, *815 DELIVERED IN DETROIT... FEDERAL TAXES INCLUDED. .SPARE TIRE, WHEEL AND Att STANDARD EQUIPMENT INCLUDED. 


near the steer- 


ing wheel at no extra cost! Nothing new to learn! 
Floor is clear for real comfort for three in front seat! 


THE NEW 


PRICE 
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STATE AND LOCAL TAXES EXTRA 


NSS 


TAKE A LOOK! New headlights for safer night driv- 
ing! Greater visibility in rain, fog and snow! Grille 


partmenth Unlike old “trunk style” compartments, it’s com- : 
guards, pictured above, at slight extra cost. 


pletely concealed beneath windstreamed rear ensemble! 


LUXURY LINER! 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 


“WNCOME tax time in the Treasury” this year 

finds Congress in the midst of a drive to re- 
vise the laws, so as to eliminate forms of taxes 
which particularly hinder business from going 
full steam ahead to recovery. 

In addition to such proposals as the suggestion 
that the undistributed profits levy be abandoned, 
a proposal for substantial reduction in Federal 
emergency expenditures has been advanced as 
part of a’ general program to encourage business. 


But so far, despite lengthy conferences among 
Chairman Pat Harrison,. of the Senate Finance 
Committee; Representative Jere Cooper (Dem.), 
of Tennessee, representing the House Ways and 
Means Committee; Secretary Morgenthau; Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury Hanes and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, no official announcements have 
been made either as to tax revision or economy 
measures. 

Meanwhile, the meaning of reduction in Fed- 
eral expenditures was highlighted to Congress 
by a statement from Col. F. C. Harrington, WPA 
Administrator. 


Slash of a Million 
In Relief Rolls Feared 


Unless Congress grants an additional fund to 
operate WPA until July 1, Colonel Harrington de- 
clared, about one million persons may have to 
be cut off WPA rolls. Even if Congress does 
grant an additional appropriation of 150 million 
dollars, reductions in WPA are scheduled to go 
forward at the rate of 150 thousand persons a 
month. 

Substantial progress was made last week on 
Federal reorganization. legislation and the na- 
tional defense program. 

The House passed the Cochran-Warren Gov- 
vernmental Reorganization Bill in substantially 
the form in which it was submitted for consider- 
ation, by a vote of 246 to 153, largely along party 
lines. Under the measure, the President is 
given power to reorganize a large proportion of 
the executive departments subject, however, to 
veto by Congress, (Excerpts from debate appear 
in the adjoining columns.) 

In the Senate the measure will contend for 
preference with a reorganization bill introduced 
by Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, which gives 
the President less authority. 

The Senate approved the Air Corps Expansion 
Bill’ by the overwhelming majority of 77 to 8. 
The measure authorizes 6,000 serviceable air- 
planes—500 more than were provided by the 
House—at a cost not to exceed 300 million dollars 
plus annual maintenance appropriations. 


Labor Clause Starts 
Conference Dispute 


In. the initial meetings of the conferees be- 
tween the two houses seeking to compromise the 
two versions’ of the bill, the principal contro- 
versy developed around the Barkley amendment 
added by the Senate. This would deny contracts 
for national defense supplies to employers vio- 
lating the National Labor Relations Act. House 
critics of the amendment opposed it as unfair 
and asserted it would hamper the defense pro- 
gram. 

In the offing is the controversial issue of re- 
vision of the 1937 Neutrality Act. 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, an- 
nounced that the Committee probably will begin 
discussion of proposed revisions of the neutral- 
ity law within the next week or two, and Senator 
Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, introduced a bill to re- 
peal all such legislation and leave the policy of 
the country solely in the hands of the President. 

What is believed to be the Administration view- 
point on neutrality legislation was expressed by 
Senator Barkley in the debate which preceded 
enactment of the Air Corps Expansion Bill. 

America’s foreign policy, said Senator Barkley, 
is designed not only to preserve peace in the 
Western Hemisphere but also to make some con- 
tribution toward preservation of peace in the 
rest of the world. The Neutrality Act, he de- 
clared, has not operated to preserve the world’s 
peace. (Further discussion of neutrality policy is 
printed on page 5.) 

Among the committees the action included the 
decision of the House Judiciary Committee to 
hear additional witnesses on the Thomas reso- 
lution for impeachment of Secretary Perkins and 
two of her aides. Upon recommendation of a 
subcommittee headed by Representative Hobbs 
(Dem.), of Alabama, the committee summoned 
R. P. Bonham, district director of immigration 
at Seattle, and R. J. Norene, divisional director, 
to appear in connection with investigation of the 
deportation charges against Harry Bridges, CIO 
leader. 


Revised Cotton Policy 
Drafted by Committee 


The Senate Agriculture Committee approved 
the Smith cotton bill, including the provision to 
hold cotton on which loans have been made un- 
til after 1940 unless the price goes high enough 
to permit farmers to repossess it at a profit. Also 
the Committee adopted a _ policy resolution 
against reporting any bill which it determines 
might reduce the domestic price of cotton. 

Among the highlights of hearings before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on proposed 
revision of the Social Security Act was the testi- 
mony of Gerard Swope, president of the General 
Electric Company, that he believes $15 a person 
a month is all the Federal Government should 
contribute now toward old-age pensions. 

Majority Leader Rayburn announced in the 
latter part of the week that the House prob- 
ably will complete action on all regular appro- 
priation bills by May. 

Other legislative forecasts by Mr. Rayburn 
were that railroad aid legislation is not definite- 
ly scheduled for final action at this session and 
that major proposals scheduled for considera- 
tion are amendments to the Social Security Act 
and possibly revision of present tax laws. 


+ 


Secretary Hull 


UP TO Capitol Hill travel several members of the President's Cabinet 
to present their views on topics under discussion by Congress. 
From Secretary of State Hull came opposition to any new tariffs on 
From Secretary of Agriculture Wallace came added 
support for Secretary Hull's contention that higher duties on imports 


imported oils. 


Pa? 


—Harris & Ewing 
Secretary Wallace Senator Bailey 


THE CABINET CALLS ON CONGRESS 


Secretary Ickes 


of fish and vegetable oils would seriously affect reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. Secretary of the Interior and PWA Administrator Ickes fore- 
cast that unemployment is a permanent problem and proposed the es- 
tablishment of a Federal agency to coordinate relief although he de- 
clared against combining public works and relief administrations. 


+ 


THE VOICE OF CONGRESS 


Reshuffling Federal. Departments and Agencies: 


The House Debates “Bureaucracy” and Efficiency 


Unscrambling the duplications of Government + their function and their duty and recognize this Govern- 


activities is again a live issue in Congress. The 
House battled for three days over a bill sponsored 
by Rep. Warren (Dem.), of North Carolina, and Rep. 
Cochran (Dem.), of Missouri, which would author- 


ize the President to reorganize agencies and bu- 


reaus, with certain exceptions. The: President’s 
executive orders to this effect would be effective 
unless disapproved by Congress within sixty days. 
Before the House passed the bill, another reorgani- 
zation bill was proposed in the Senate by Senator 
Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, requiring: specific Con- 
gressional approval before an executive order be- 
came effective, and this entered the House debate. 
Highlights of the House debate follow: 


\ R. COCHRAN: Up to the hour the bill was intro- 

duced, no official or employe of ‘the Executive 
branch has been consulted nor will you find in the bill 
one paragraph submitted or suggested by an official or 
employe of the Executive branch. 


‘Today we have approximately 135 departments and 
independent agencies and within them are approximately 
500 bureaus. The objective of this legislation is to group, 
coordinate and consolidate executive agencies, eliminate 
overlapping and duplication of effort, increase -efficiency, 
reduce expenditures. 

The bill, unlike the bill voted on in August, 1937, has as 
its objective solely the reduction of agencies and creates 
absolutely no new agencies. The 1937 bill would have 
created the Department of Welfare; that is left out of 
the present bill. The 1937 bill would have enabled the 
President to change the name of a Government Depart- 
ment. That, too, is eliminated. Title II of this bill pro- 
vides for budgetary control; that is essential to remove 
doubt. Title III authorizes the appointment of admin- 
istrative assistants to the President. 


Basing the Government 
on Delegated Powers 


Mr. TABER (Rep.), N. Y.: It has become customary 
lately for the Government to run on the basis of dele- 
gation of authority. If the President had any construc- 
tive ideas with reference to Government organization he 
would have submitted them to Congress. 


I can see in the offing the creation of two great big 
departments designed not for -efficiency but for waste. 
The object of creation of the Departments of Public 
Works and Public Welfare is so that bureaucrats can 
by a concentration of propaganda maintain activities at 
top speed. The bill is not designed to effect economies. 

Mr. WARREN: We have brought into being a vast 
bureaucracy, at times of our own accord and at others 
under the urge of various executives, that has now be- 
come a Frankenstein greater than Congress itself, its 
creator, and which arrogantly and contemptuously 
flaunts itself and snaps its fingers into our very faces. 

This bill was, drawn as a common meeting ground, 
with frank recognition that the omnibus bill defeated 
last year contained some provisions that met with sin- 
cere, legitimate objections. This is now the bill of 
August 13, 1937, with two major exceptions—the De- 
partment of Welfare, although advocated by Presidents 
Harding, Coolidge and Roosevelt, is out, and we now 
provide for direct action to stop a plan by concurrent 
resolution if it does not meet with approval of Congress. 

Most of the agencies exempted are quasi-legislative 
agencies. 

Mr. COLE (Rep.), N. Y.: Is it intended the Presi- 
dent's recommendations shall be embodied in one plan 
or may the reorganization be done piecemeal? 

Mr. WARREN: The President could send in one or 
a dozen or fifty plans. He used the power 27 times in 
the two years he had it. Personally, I believe it would 
be in about five or six plans. | 

Mr. KEEFE (Rep.), Wis.: If this Government needs 
reorganization, why do not members of this Congress, 
which by delegation of its authority through these boards 


and commissions gave this great power to the bu- 


reaucracy in America, stand on their feet and perform | 


- 


ment, and abolish these bureaus and commissions? 

I will tell you the answer I got from distinguished 
Members of this House. They said, Oh, Congressman, 
you are new; these bureaus and these commissions are 
so powerful that if we attempt on the floor of the House 
to reorganize this Government and abolish any of the 
useless bureaus and commissions they will be down 
here with their minions and their employes and their 
experts and they will buttonhole the Members of Con- 


The legislative battle against mul- 
tiple bureaucracy at Washington 
shifts to the Senate after three days 
of discussion in the House. Must any 
Presidential plan to reorganize Goy- 
ernment offices die unless specifi- 
cally approved by Congress? Or shall 
any Executive orders for reorganiza- 
tion become automatically effective 
unless specifically disapproved by 
Congress? Is Congress surrendering 
its own powers to the Executive? 
These and other 


issues, including 


hints of possible sweeping changes to 
come, are discussed in excerpts from 
the House debate, appearing here- 
with. 


gress a they will threaten them and browbeat them 
to the extent that the Congress will not dare to act. 

I am ashamed of that confession of incompetence on 
the part of this great Congress of the United States. 

If the Congress is willing to admit it is incapable of 
protecting the interests of the people as against the 
whims of the bureaus and bureaucrats in this Govern- 
ment, we had better fold our tents and go home and 
let them run the whole Government. 

Mr. COCHRAN: No member of this body from the 
dean down could have explained better than has the 
gentleman why this bill is necessary. 

Mr. COX (Dem.), Ga.: I opposed the reorganization 
bill during the last Congress, on certain objections. All 
objections are eliminated in this bill. I can find no 
valid ground on which to base objection to this measure. 
The President is charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing investigations, of ascertaining facts, and then apply- 
ing the formula or rule which Congress lays down in 
the bill. 

Mr. REES (Rep.), Kans.: I believe there is a gen- 
eral feeling that Congress has already surrendered too 
much of its power to the executive department. No one 
has been able to show this bill would result in material 
financial benefit, In passing, it provides for six executive 
assistants at annual salaries of $10,000 each. 

The President now has the authority to submit to 
Congress any plan. Why not let him submit a plan if 
he has, one and let Congress pass on it in the regular 
way? 

Mr. JENKINS (Rep.), Ohio: I am in favor of re- 
organizing the Government departments, but I insist 
that it be done legally and constitutionally, and by a 
branch of the Government to which the Constitution 
gives authority. I am willing to accept the aid of the 
Chief Executive, and, in fact, I would encourage any 
program that would call upon the Chief Executive to 
assist in the program of reorganization, but | would not 
surrender up to him authority which he does not have 
under the Constitution. 


Mr. MAY (Dem.), Ky.: Today I am informed that 
we have on the Federal Government pay roll approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 people receiving money from the Gev- 
ernment. That is bureaucracy run wild. 


Mr. FISH (Rep.), N. Y.: Why the great rush to jam 
through this measure? We favor the Byrd bill over the 
Cochran bill, and the reason is that under that bill the 
Congress does not delegate, it does not surrender or ab- 
dicate any more of its powers to the President. 


Mr. MASON (Rep.), Ill.: This bill reverses the or- 
derly processes of lawmaking, by which the Congress 
makes the laws and the Executive only approves or 
vetoes. It really gives the power to the President to 
make. laws and reserves to the Congress the veto power 
over the same. 

Mr. PFEIFER (Dem.), N. Y.: I am for reorganiza- 
tion. There is a conglomeration of civil-administrative 
agencies. Eccnomy is not the only thing, the main thing 
is efficiency. = 

Mr. DIRKSEN (Rep.), Ill.: If you will examine the 
dissertation by the Brookings Institution, which was re- 
leased only yesterday, you will find that.out of the fiscal 
Budget for 1938, aggregating eight and one-half billion 
dollars, in their estimation, approximately 18 per cent is 
devoted to administrative expenditures, which would be 
slightly in excess of $1,800,000,000, If they cut 25 per 
cent, under this bill, that might amount to three or four 
hundred million dollars, 


The deficit this year will be $4,000,000,000 and the ex- 
pected deficit in 1940 will be in the neighborhood of 
$4,000,000,009. So when they talk about economy, well, 
it will be only a nominal economy at best. 


Coal Commission 
Included in Bill 


Mr. ALLEN (Dem.), Pa.: Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. It provides for the elimination, from the 
list of exemptions, of the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission, 


The prime purpose of this bill is to reduce Govern- 
ment expenditures and to abolish such Federal agencies 
and functions as may not be necessary. It is difficult 
for me to understand why the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission, one of the most expensive and profligate 
and worthless agencies of government, should be placed 
in the list of exemptions. (The 
adopted.) 


Mr. NICHOLS (Dem.), Okla.: I find exempted under 
this bill the Civil Service Commission. I offer an amend- 
ment to take the Commission from the exemptions. (The 
amendment was rejected.) 


Mr. HOFFMAN (Rep.), Mich.: I move to strike from 
the exemptions the National Labor Relations Board. 
(The amendment was rejected, 140 nays, 114 yeas.) 

Mr. SUMNERS (Dem.), Tex.: I offer an amendment 
SO as to provide (as to effectiveness) that subsection (a) 
of section 5 read: “on the expiration of 60 calendar days 
after the date on which a plan is transmitted to the 
Congress, but only if during such 60-day period there 
has not been passed by the Senate or the House of 
Representatives a resolution stating, in substance, that it 
does not favor the reorganization.” 

This amendment holds the procedure with regard to 
these suggested reorganizations by the President in 
harmony with the general plan of procedure as between 
the President and the two houses of Congress. We may 
provide just as well for a resolution of. one house to 
prevent a reorganization, from a constitutional stand- 
point, as we can by a resolution by both houses. 

Mr. RAYBURN (Dem.), Tex., Majority Leader: If 
this amendment is adopted there is a strong probability 
that in the future no reorganization may come about. 
(The Sumners amendment, first adopted in committee of 
the whole, was finally rejected, 209 ayes, 193 nays. A 
motion by Mr. Taber, to provide no reorganization plan 
shall become effective until after a joint resolution spe- 
cifically approving it, was defeated.) 

The bill was passed, yeas 246, nays 153, not voting 34. 


amendment was 


| THE PLANS TO AID 
SMALL BUSINESS 


\) eee of Congress’ efforts to encourage business 
recovery so far have been through the ap- 
propriation of large sums for publi¢ works and 
work relief through which it was hoped the bus. 
iness pump would be primed. 


Now Congress is devoting increased attention 
to a more direct attack on recovery problems-- 
through the setting up of a governmental system 
which would make “intermediate” credit—five to 
ten year loans—more easily available to sma]|] 
businesses. 

The subject of additional credit facilities for 
Small businesses which normally cannot -float 
capital issues on the securities markets has long 
engaged the interest of Congress. But at this 
session, even more than before, pressure for ac. 
tion is increasing. 

Latest evidence of Congress’ new mood came 
March 8 when a bill, sponsored by the American 
Federation of Little Business, was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator M. M. Logan (Dem.), of 
Kentucky, and in the House by Representatives 
Wright Patman (Dem.), of Texas, and H. Jerry 
Voorhis (Dem.), of California. 


New System of Banks 


Proposed in Measure 


The measure proposes the establishment of 12 
regional intermediate credit banks in which pri- 
vate capital and private management would be 
combined with Government capital and Govern- 
; ment regulation. In many respects the system 
would be patterned along the lines of the existing 
Home Loan Bank-Federal Savings and Loan 
System. 


Local investment associations which would con- 
Stitute the broad base of the proposed system 
would be authorized to make loans up to $100,000 
for business purposes, including character loans, 
when credit of the type applied for is not avail- 
able through the usual banking channels. 


Another legislative proposal introduced a few 
weeks ago by Senator Claude E. Pepper (Dem.), 
of Florida, proposes setting up a system of re- 
gional banks with credit facilities to lend up to a 
total of five billion dollars. 


Senator James M. Mead (Dem.), of New York, 
and Rep. Robert G. Allen (Dem.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, have introduced a measure representing 
another type of system to provide small busi- 
nesses with additional credit. Their proposal is 
for insuring bank loans when such loans would 
enable business “to increase its production, ex- 
tend its operations, or modernize its plant and 
equipment.” 


These proposals are illustrative of the various 
measures to provide additional aid for small bus- 
inesses which have been introduced at this ses- 
sion. 

In one type of legislation the plan is to set up 
regional intermediate credit banks which would 
utilize governmental capital at the start with the 
objective of private stockholdings eventually. 


Government Insurance 


Sought for the Loans 


In the other type of legislation the plan is for 
Government insurance of bank loans in about the 
same manner that the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration now insures mortgage loans. That is, the 
Government would guarantee a certain percent- 
age of the loans and the insurance cost would be 
paid by small premiums charged the borrowers. 

The Government already is providing loans to 
small businesses through the RFC and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. However, the limited extent 
te which loans have been made is shown by the 
fact the outstanding loans of both agencies total 
only about 125 million dollars as compared with 
the total of 16 billion dollars of outstanding loans 
of all the commercial banks of the country. 


Two interpretations are placed on these figures. 
The advocates of legislation to provide additional 
credit facilities contend that the RFC and Re- 
serve Bank loans have been limited in extent 
because the standards of both agencies have been 
too rigid; while the opponents of such legislation 
contend that the small number of loans shows 
that there is little demand among small busi- 
nesses for additional credit. 


measure to provide additional aid for business 
summarize their arguments about in this 
fashion: 


“Any Government losses which might be 1n- 
curred through governmental guarantees of 
private loans would probably generate more em- 
ployment and benefit the country more than 
equivalent expenditures in public works. 

“Moreover, even if there should be a loss 
through governmental guarantees of loans or 
some form of intermediate credit system, money 
spent in this way would produce enterprises 
which would add to the wealth of the country and 
thus assist in paying off the debt. In contrast, 
much of the money invested in public works goes 
for non-productive enterprises such as parks oF 
monumental public buildings which do not con- 
tribute to the earning capacity of the nation.” 


Record of Legislation 


 YMERGENCY bill expanding Army Air Corps, in- 

iD creasing total airplanes to 6,000, increasing num- 

ber of pilots and bulwarking Panama Canal defenses 

| (H. R. 3791); House passed Feb. 23; Senate passed 
| March 7; sent to conference. 

Regrouping of Federal agencies by executive orders 
of President, effective in 60 days after the orders un- 
less meantime disapproved by Congress, (H. R. 4425): 
House passed March 8. 


a reorganization plan but effective only after Con 
gress specifically approves it—the Byrd bill (S. 1706); 
reported to Senate March 6. 

Interior Department appropriations next fiscal year 
($160,578,905, almost $15,000,000 increase over current 
| year) (H. R. 4852); reported to House March 8. ; 
| Recognition of services of American civilians ell 
ployed in building the Panama Canal (S. 1162), re* 
ported. to Senate March 9, 


Congressmen who favor enactment of some | 


Authorizing President to investigate and report 
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The United States News 


PRICE CONTROL: BY REGULATION, COOPERATION OR COMPETITI > # 
HOULD any private industry en- + ernment-business relations included ¢ word “regulation” 
| the. ation” connotes and see, * increasing production and procuring , 4 dustrial problems must either take 
. joy the unreg ye , 3: whether we cannot work, perhaps, ia ; lower prices; and that in using the the Pollyanna form of mutteri om; 
1 and to maintain the price of its Mr. Frank: I suggest that what With some modicum of law—with a kind of “cooperative” device that I 7 ¥ i. 
ts free from the automatic this eat ity of Yeo polite words or of precisely thé kind 
, produc this Committee badly needs to do is | Sreater quantity of !ogal apparatus - have vaguely suggested it would of activities, methods and aims that c 7 
controls of a competitive market? to make an analysis of several in- | in some industries and less in others never be forgotten that that would | you associate with NRA 4 2 
1 If not, should all emphasis be dustries and determine whether the | —to get the desired end. | | be the primary function of that i i 
placed upon forcing competition in presumption in favor of the old type Professor Fetter: I am sure that. device. 
industry or should ways be found of competition has, in those indus- the Commissioner has heard, as we | | I think that what happened in condemnation 
to supplement competition through tries, been overcome by the tech- all have, some disquieting rumors | | NRA days might have been far dif- 
some machinery for cooperation in- nological situation, and if so, what | that there are still those who would | | ferent if, instead of having separate Site 7 “i ’ ‘ continues in this 5 ” 
volving Government and industry particular kind of apparatus like to revive NRA, and such sugges- | | insulated code authorities, there had | 
r and labor and consumers? want to use to make that industry | lions, I venture, will come before | been some kind of inter-industry | Saanivasave siterta thas was ia 
t Those questions were raised before function in a socially desirable way. | this Committee. council in which the automobile in- by people at NRA. in celine a put 
8 recent sessions of the Temporary Professor Fetter: The privilege of . ni dustry, for instance, would have ap- | before this Committee the lessons 
5 | doing business is in a sense a public Need of Bargaining peared before the steel industry and | that were learned by NRA 
. | privilege. In a certain sense, every- B ; . | representatives of the Government | . 
, one who is engaged in business is | fs | | and said: “We want lower prices for | AD i i 
A Price problems engage exercising a kind of franchise. Mr. Ballinger: I have been worried | steel.” ; or Action - 
" the TNEC. Do private price ie , that you (Mr. Frank) are really in | | In other words, a council in which | Taken in Emergency ‘: in 
trols” Our OCON- A Cooperation Plan favor of the NRA. I suggested that there would be intensive bargaining think my own record as to op 
Suggested as Soluti probably when you got a monopoly | between the industries which have 
omy: Suggested solution ent Nad to step in and _ reached the integration stage. We 
y | Mr. Frank: I suggest that far | regulate it by certain very definite BABY’S “DAT WA - ns ho | need to have more hard bargaining | olistic restraints as they occurred in E a 
| operation between Government, the — that this could be accom- — —— the baby out with the | such inter-industry bargaining would “BIGNESS” CURBER | at NRA, but I certainly cannot stand 4 a) 
| | | components of the industry, the sup- plished by cooperation between the at water,” says SEC Commis- | produce the desirable consequences | Willis J. Ballinger of the Federal idly by and see every effort that was Rh 
National Economic Committee. 1 eth Lectata th ol monopoly on the one hand and the sioner Jerome Frank, in declaring | which competition is supposed to Trade Commission sees no other | de in th iod ‘ fe 
2 came to grips with what its mem-. ers of the materials, labor, and the | to ask what is the difference between _— mistakes, that is no reason why the Gevecussneis ig Pa 0a + aon | demned as totally against the public sa 
. bers regard as the nation’s central | consumer, than we have anywhere that Kind of philosophy and the | nation now can’t find some middle Lessons Learned a oly when it sees ag iin el | interest. - 
a economic problem. yet canvassed. philosophy. exemplified by NRA. ground between "polite words” and the NR in semen. Senator King: So far eon 
Discussion started as an outgrowth | Let me say at once that in sug- | | cerned, the NRA episode is ended, I 23 
of a study of pricing methods in the | | : ; one Nand and wholesale cooperation | We needn’t throw the baby out | is A ta 
g vast steel industry. The Federal | gesting that I am gc advocating : between the monopolies and the cated that one of the things I with the bath water by saying that, it is forever to be condemned. and ” not feel tis the Cuty Of tals Com | oe 
” Trade Commission assailed that in- | that we use the devices that were | NRA and a wholesale betrayal of | thought was wrong with NRA was. because there was a thing called that every effort on the part of the mittee to hold a post-mortem as to eg 
dustry’s policy of stabilized prices, used in NRA. I think that, unfor- | the public interest. | that attention was not always de- NRA which made some mistakes, | Government and industry to get | the virtues or vices, the goodness or ; y 
|* through the use of a system of bas- | tunately, the pressure of forces that Mr. Frank: I thought I had indi- | voted primarily to the question of | everything that remotely resembles _ together for the solution of our in- | badness of NRA. Let’s pass on. a 
ing points, as essentially monopolis- _ converged during those times, due — 
° ic. It asked for action by the Gov- | ‘o 
5, lic, as 7 = - to the emergency condition and the > 
\. ernment to break the steel price set- | need for great haste, led frequently 
ting machinery and to force a SyS- | to the adoption of devices which 
‘ tem.of quoting prices f.o.b. the mill. went exactly in the wrong direction ae 
H D | —not always, but sometimes—of 
| reducing production and increasing 
shou ave been reduced. 
But at this point differing view- 3 | - 
k, ints developed revealing the type Mr. Ballinger: In this matter of ee 
J yp profit, do you think that a Govern- 
¢ of thinking that is being done ment dealing with a private monop- é 
“a among Officials concerned with basic . oly could, by cooperating, work out | 
ig economic problems. The viewpoints a low price for goods and a fair rate 
id came out in an exchange between of return on the investment? That 
a Jerome Frank, member of the Sec- has to be determined by law, by 
d urities and Exchange Commission; drastic regulation. 
Frank A. Fetter, retired Princeton Mr. Frank: Perhaps I shouldn't 
is professor, Willis J. Ballinger of the se the word cooperation. What we =) 
g- Federal Trade Commission and Leon need to do is to canvass the possi- : a 
5. Henderson, executive secretary of  pilities of working with a minimum i a 
the TNEC, of the kind of drastic, iron-handed ¢ a 
1p The cross-fire of comment on Gov- | governmental imposition that ‘the i! e 
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nis A letter from a visit- 
ing English woman to 
a friend back home. f 
of i tei yy 
WORLDS FAIR wala TE 
an 
v4 4 kis Mug NE of the things in America that strikes many 
ISS CY , visitors as ‘‘worth writing home about”’ is-the ser- 
© helid vice so cheerfully rendered by our gasoline dealers. 
ses OVERLAND fours Even Americans are sometimes moved to pay it tribute. 
on | Vid A prominent educator has stated that... 
te \ cave I fee far “The filling-station men have improved the manners and 
of es courtesy of the American public more than all the colleges 
® Go by train—the comfortable, carefree way to Bon super-service hasn’t come about of itself. It has 
the Fair. Avoid crowded highways and tiresome ue Muy all been accomplished, with the same deliberate purpose = 
On North Western-Union Pacific Stream- Y, that has cut the price of gasoline in half since 1920— q 
daily Limiteds.. . or the famous L while the quality has been steadily stepped up. 
ine saving Challenger you go the direct Overland / 
am- Route, Chicago to San Francisco, and arrive U2) HO haege, di Kez he only reason why the sale of gasoline 1s surrounded a 
completely rested. [ha with more free and cheerful service than the sale of 
Go One Way— wuld. Lie thread, eggs, or pretzels is that American petre | ug 
ders a4 companies haven’t simply been content.to make their 
Add vari [re products better and cheaper. Vhey've worked just as 
variety to your trip by returning east ve hard to_make those products convenient-and_ pleasant ‘a 
Los Angeles (at no extra rail fare) . . . stopping ile, 
port to see Boulder Dam, the Utah-Arizona National fle Abies 
a Parks, and Salt Lake City. Or, by way of Portland, - This, after all, is an American trait. It’s one of the f 
visiting Sun Valley, Idaho, or Yellowstone. things that help make America a good country in which i 
year Any North Western-Union Pacific representa- to live. 
rent tive will gladly help you plan your trip. i: 
N. W. Ry. or Pacific 
GULF OIL CORPORATION «© GULF BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
148 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 1 8. LaSalle St., Chicago, I). 
| 
N hwW U . P if} | One of @ series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer understanding of the petroleum industry's contribution to beter living in America. 
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EUROPES PEACE 
ANDU.S.INDUSTRY 


Talk instead of war. Germany's 
industrial problem. Armaments run 
wild. Some views from abroad. 


ORD reaching this Government from Europe 

through diplomatic channels now definitely 
discounts the prospect of a show-down this 
spring. 

Instead of war, chances strongly suggest a 
period of negotiation and consultation which 
may either turn out to be pre-war sparring or 
the basis for an eventual settlement. 

There is important meaning for American 
business men in the stories that are coming from 
Germany through official channels. 

These stories, strongly supported by facts and 
figures, show that Hitler’s planned economy is 
caught in a tight squeeze. That country’s indus- 
trial machine is operating at full capacity, with 
all available man-power and machine power 0c- 
cupied. An estimated 50 per cent of the German 
national income is flowing through the govern- 
ment, and of that 50 per cent approximately 40 
per cent is being spent on armament. 

But armament is non-productive and adds 
nothing to the nation’s real wealth. 


More Exports Vital 


to German Program 


To sustain armament production at the exist- 
ing scale Germany must ask her people to sacri- 
fice in consumption goods so that she can find 
exchange with which to buy the raw materials 
that must be had to continue armament on the 
existing scale. Furthermore, Hitler has publicly 
asserted that Germany must increase her exports 
or die, because only through larger exports can 
she increase, or even maintain, her flow of vi- 
tally needed raw material imports. 

It is just at this point that the latest official 
information suggests that the Germans may 
have outsmarted themselves. 

Added exports, with the industrial machine 
operating at capacity, must come either out of 
the standard of living of the people or out of 
the armament program. To reduce the standard 
of living of the people—already near a subsist- 
ence level—might be dangerous. Yet to reduce 
the pace of armament might quickly transfer 
the psychological advantage and the initiative 
to the British and French. 


Talk Supplants War 


in Hitler’s Policies 


The result is that Hitler is reported ready to 
turn to conversation instead of to arms while 
his lieutenants endeavor to resolve the existing 
problem. 

A British trade delegation already has been to 
Germany. French and German industrialists are 
considering trade problems. Hjalmar Schacht, 
after being bounced out of the Reichsbank, is 
back again to lead an attempted new German 
trade drive. Central European nations are watch- 
ing for chances to wriggle free of German domi- 
nation. 

Officjal advices are to the following effect: 

The Sudeten industry, absorbed after the peace 
of Munich, is turning out to be a white elephant. 
The markets for that industry were largely lost 
with its incorporation into the Reich where it 
fails to dovetail into the scheme of German in- 
dustry. Outlets may be developed in southeast- 
ern Europe, but time is required for development. 

Austria, likewise, is a burden. Food imports 
must be increased. Austrian industry is of little 
help and the Austrian population is recalcitrant, 
adding to the problems. 

There might be opportunities in Spain, but 
Germany is in no position to export the ma- 
chinery and the technicians in the quantities 
that Spain needs without affecting her own ar- 
mament program. Difficulties even are arising 
in the task of filling agreements already entered 
into for delivery of goods abroad in exchange for 
raw materials. 

War, officials here say, would only accentuate 
the German problems. The result is that war 
talk is diminishing because Italy, without Ger- 
man aid, would be rated as a push-over in the 
international game. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of G overnment 


ADOLPH A. BERLE, JR. 


Assistant Secretary of State 


ETWEEN the status of peace under an arma- 
ment race of Gargantuan proportions, and 
war itself, there is all too short a step. The 
conditions now imposed are not dissimilar from 
those which were thrust on the world from 1914 
to 1918. This cannot last. 

Already it is plain that the populations of 
practically every country in the Western world 
seek adjustments. They are unable to see why, 
if commerce is free, nations cannot live save 
in an atmosphere of perpetual alarm; if trade 
is open, fighting is unnecessary. 

It is for this reason Secretary Hull has con- 
stantly and continuously iterated and repeated 
the necessity for opening commercial channels, 
and why the-structure of our own trade_treaties 
is taking form as an offer to all the world of a 
system in which every country may find its own 
place. From this system, no nation need be 
excluded except by its own will and deed. 

There must be an end to the armament race. 
Armament, necessary as it may be for defense, 
represents a net loss to the economic life of 
every nation, and of the world. 

(From ary address, the Bronson Cutting Me- 
morial pre Ay at Washington March 6.) 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Prospects for a Spring Upswing.. . 
Tax Revision ... Fading War Fears 


USINESS activity continues to run decidedly above the levels of a 
year ago. Check payments for February, 1939, were 3.21 per cent 
above February, 1938, and when adjusted for the lower prices this year, 
the larger gain of 7.52 per cent is shown in volume of business. 
The map above shows the trend of business by States compared with 
the national average. There were gains in 40 States, declines in only 8. 


[wie 


BETTER THANE 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


EQUAL TO 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


— 


 petow 
NATIONAL AVERAGE | 


CopyYRIGHT, 1939, By THe UNitrep States News PusBLISHING CORPORATION. 


The 21 States shown with double “suns” gained more than the national 
average; the 15 States with single “suns” gained about the national 
average, and the 12 States with “suns” in eclipse gained less than the 
national average or showed losses. 
The United States News on the Federal Reserve Board report of check 
payments in cities throughout the country. 


These comparisons are based by 


Nemsqratzs SIGNS OF IMPROVING BUSINESS: 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES OF RECOVERY 


‘ie rise in industrial activity, checked during + 


December, shows definite signs of an early 


resumption. 


Automobile production is pointing up again. 
The steel industry reports a growing volume 
of orders. A record-breaking volume of mort- 
gages is being submitted to the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration for approval. 


Furthermore: Railroad buying of equipment 
is in larger volume. The Government program 
of heavy public works is about to get into full 
swing. The electrical equipment industry re- 
ports a greatly increased volume of orders as 
utility buying is resumed on a larger scale. 

At the same time, retail trade is holding at a 
high level. The threat of European war is defi- 
nitely less acute. Labor trouble is at a minimum. 


Those factors outweigh 
a lagging foreign trade 


Now Outweigh and a still depressed sit- 
uation in the field of raw 


The Adverse materials in their influ- 


ence on the business outlook. As a result, the 
Government forecasters are predicting a new pe- 
riod of rise in the level of industrial activity 
that they expect to continue through the re- 
mainder of 1939. 

The Federal Reserve Board in its March re- 
view asserts: | 

“A further growth in activity under current 
circumstances appears to depend on an increase 
in consumption arising out of such factors as 
further growth in private residential building, 
larger outlays for plant and equipment, and 
greater public expenditures for construction or 
for other purposes.” 


Good Factors 


All of these conditions for a growth in activ- 
ity are in process of being met. 


But this statement of the Reserve Board is 
coming in for sharply critical attack, revealing 
an attitude that may have more and more bearing 
on the longer range outlook for business. The 
attack is directed at the reference to “greater 
public expenditures for construction or other 
purposes.” Here is held-to be an endorsement 


of the “pump-priming” philosophy that can - 


affect the New Deal’s appeasement program by 
discounting inferentially the beneficial effects 
that might come from a balanced budget. 

It can be said, however, that the Reserve 
Board, headed by Marriner S. Eccles, did not 
see this statement before it was printed and 
that the man who wrote the sentence is an or- 
thodox economist—not a New Dealer by any 
stretch of the imagination. He thought he was 
writing a truism. 


This development raises questions such as the * 


following: 

What does produce recovery? Is a balanced 
Federal Government budget the answer? Is no 
more needed than a policy of being good to 
business men? Will simple tax revision provide 
the magic formula? Or is something more funda- 
mental involved? 

A glance back over the experience of recent 
years might help to answer those and _ other 
questions. 

Business men may re- 


Confidence member that back in the 
Failed to Halt late 1920’s there was a 
yearly surplus of receipts 
1929 Collapse in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s budget. Taxes were reduced year by 


year. There were no war scares. Confidence 


A brighter business outlook. What 
makes recovery? Some experiences 
to remember.. Three schools of 

thought about investment. 


exuded from all sections. Yet collapse came, 
and all of the confidence, all the efforts by Gov- 
ernment to appease business men and all of the 
attempts by big business men and financiers to 
stem the tide failed ignobly. 


Next, business men may recall that in 1936-37 
Government was harassing business. The un- 


distributed profits tax was operating. A drastic 


capital gains tax was on the books. Strikes never © 


had been more numerous. The President was 
asking for drastic inheritance taxes. A bitter 
fight over the Supreme Court was under way. 
The budget never in peace time history had been 
so badly out of balance. War scares were ap- 
pearing. Yet business recovered more in that 
period and unemployment fell farther than at 
any time since 1929. 

Or again, business men may remember that in 
1938 Congress was voting a huge relief program 
and public works program. There was the un- 
certainty of national elections. The President 
and his chiet aides were critical of business men. 
Europe tottered on the brink of war. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was handing down 
a flood of decisions adverse to employers. Yet 
the broadest six months of business recovery 
occurred between June and December. 

These experiences may suggest that some- 
thing more fundamental than the attitude’ of 


Government officials toward business men may 


determine the trend of business activity. 


What that more fundamental factor is now 
can be re-stated with support from economists 
of nearly all schools. 

This factor is the failure of savings—both in- 
dividual and corporate—to flow fully into in- 
vestment of the type that results in orders for 
goods and in industrial production to fill these 
orders. An important part of the country’s 
savings tends to pile up unused in banks, or to 
flow into security markets merely to bid prices 
higher or to find other non-productive uses. . 


Three schools of 
Three Plans thought are operating on 
To Put Capital 


the question of how this 
problem of investment 
Back to Work 
could be dealt with. 


for the nation’s savings 

First, there is the school, now coming into its 
own, which holds that if the Government would 
just be good to business men and would ease up 
on taxes and be less kind to labor and more con- 
cerned about balancing the budget, then indus- 
try would expand and would provide recovery 
by investment in plant and equipment. There is 
recognition that some improvements may be 
needed in the country’s credit machinery. 

Second, there is the school, now out of favor 
in Congress, which holds that the Government 
—through taxation or otherwise—must bring 
about a redistribution of the national income so 
that people who save will have less. money to 
save and so that the masses who must spend 
everything they receive will get more money to 
spend. Increased buying of consumer goods 
would be expected to force business to invest 
in new plant and equipment to fill the resulting 
orders. 

Third, there is the school, also now out of 
favor in Congress, which holds that the Govern- 
ment should not be particularly concerned about 
redistributing income but should take an active 
hand in directing the nation’s savings into use 


through positive measures. This school urges a 


vast program of public works and of housing 
and of rebuilding railroads and of other activ- 
ities that will produce jobs for idle dollars. 
Whether the Government does this job’ itself 
or works out ways and means to induce industry 
to do it is immaterial. : 

As it is now, and as, it has been during much 
of the New Deal period, Government has tended 
to follow the advice of the third school. 

Government investment on a rather large scale 
is to continue during the remainder of 1939 as 
a result of appropriations made in 1938. After 
1939 may come a test of whether or not private 


investment can carry on prosperity. 
OwEN L. Scotr 


~ 
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THE NEW DRIVE 
FOR TAX RELIEF’ 


Progress in the search for recoy- 
ery. Mr. Hopkins outlines a phi- 
losophy. Tax revision studied. 


HE search for recovery through the process of 

“being good” to business men is continuing 

to gain headway among high officials in Wash. 
ington. 

At the White House, in the Treasury and in 
the Department of Commerce conferences are 
taking place on the problem of revising the cor. 
porate tax structure. Some voices even are being 
raised to reduce surtaxes in the highest indi. 
vidual income brackets, 

Harry Hopkins has turned from the job of 
fighting to get bigger and better concessions for 
the unemployed to battling to gain bigger and 
better Government concessions for business men. 
Henry Morgenthau requires each of his visitors 
to face a big sign asking: “Does it promote re. 
covery?” Henry Wallace is busy working out a 
food distribution scheme that is designed to be 
something of a subsidy to merchants. (See 
newsgram on page 3.) 


President to Accept 


Revision of Taxes 

Through it all President Roosevelt lets it be 
known that he is talking to more business men 
than newspaper men know about and that he 
is ready to accept tax revision. But the Presi. 
dent and Mr. Hopkins both want it understood 
that what they are aiming at is not “business 
appeasement” but recovery. The word “appease- 
ment” irritates Government officials. 

So, too, does the questioning on the part of 
business men concerning whether or not the 
President and his aides really mean business 
when they talk about doing everything possible 
to promote recovery. 

The new philosophy was outlined by Secretary 
Hopkins in a March 8 conference with newspa- 
per men. Mr. Hopkins predicted that the 1939 
national income would be from 6 billion to 8 
billion dollars larger than that of 1938. 

“I think,” he said, “that the world situation 
has created a feeling in the minds of the Amer- 
ican people that we need unity of purpose. It 
is essential, if this democracy is to be main- 
tained, that we have a very substantial increase 
in the national income, and that every move 
on the checkerboard that can be made to this 
end should be made.” 

The Secretary of Commerce then added: 

“I do not believe that there can be any fun- 
damental antagonism between Government and 
business. Government on 101 fronts must help 
business. The essential is to get a meeting of 
minds; there is a common purpose; a common 
interest. 


Security f or People 


As Central Objective 

“Life is just too short to make speeches if we 
are not going to do something about a situation. 
So any assumption that we are not going to act 
is inspired by political opposition or by hyper- 
criticism that I just cannot fathom. We are 
dealing with a problem that concerns the Ameri- 
can people. And everyone in _ responsibility 
Should strive to attain real security for the peo- 
ple of this country.” 

Mr. Hopkins revealed the growing irritation 
among officials toward the use of the word “ap- 
peasement.”’ 

“I do not know who invented this ‘business 
appeasement’ phrase,” he remarked. - “Certainly 
the recovery program of the Administration ‘5 
not being conducted on the basis of appeasing 
anybody.” 

At the moment the recovery program is con- 
centrating on the matter of tax revision. The 
remnant of the undistributed profits tax ap- 
parently is to be permitted to lapse. Corpora- 
tions are to be accorded many changes in the 
law to meet technical objections that they now 
have in matters such as inventory valuation. 
An important change is favored that would per- 
mit losses to be carried over for more than oné 
year. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Business 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


LMOST everyone agrees the radio industry has 
done an outstanding job in providing the 
public with better products and service at lower 
prices. But many do not realize that this proe- 
ress has largely taken place during a period 
characterized by economic depression and its 
cession, a period which represents about ha: 
of the industry’s life. ore 
During this time, radio sets in Americas 
homes and in automobiles have risen from 10~- 
500,000 in 1929 to more than 40,800,000 at the en« 
of 1938. 

The American radio industry has grown fastet 
—in units, in dollar volume and in public serv 
ice—than that of any other country in the world. 
Meanwhile, prices of radio receivers “and tubes 
have declined drastically. Wages, taxes and 
other, costs have risen. Yet the quality of Ame*- 
ican radio products and services has improved. 

RCA has pioneered in the development of te: 
vision for well over a decade. The possibility of 
relaying television programs between stations DY 
radio holds interesting promise, as shown by &** 
periments by RCA laboratories in 1938, and this 
work is receiving attention the present year. 


(From the RCA annual report for 1938.) 
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The United States News 


Mecnsqvatas Debt Limit and a 13-Billion “Nest Egg’ 


ask: opposition has beens approximately 1314 billion dollars + 


expressed in Congress to the re- | from the full use of their monetary | 


ported plans of the Treasury to ask 
for an increase of 5 billion dollars 
in the statutory limit of the Federal] 
debt, now set at 45 billion dollars. 
Already the Federal debt is ap- 
proximately 40 billion doilars. And 
the deficit of 3% billion dollars fore- 


Should Federal debt limit 
be raised? The billions 
available even if Congress 
fails to act. 


cast for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 means that the outlook is for 
a debt of about 45 billion dollars by 
June 30, 1940. | 

Consequently, the Treasury during 
the next year will be conducting its 
financing operations within a range 
relatively close to the debt limit if 
the attitude expressed thus far on 
Capitol Hill should prevail. What 
makes the situation more difficult is 
the fact that Congress sets even nar- 
rower limits as to the kinds of se- 
curities which the Treasury may is- 
sue, restricting the long-term secur- 
ity issues to a maximum of 30 bil- 
lion dollars. 

So the unique question is raised: 
What could the President and the 
Treasury do to finance the Adminis- 
tration’s spending program if Con- 
gress refused to raise the statutory 
debt limit? 

If the President and the Treasury 
retain their present powers, which, 
of course, is assuming that the power 
to devalue the dollar will be extended 
by Congress, then they could obtain 


DIVIDEND 


Borden Company 


ANNUAL 


The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 19, 
1939, at ten o'clock A.M., 
at our registered office, 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Only stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Wednesday, 
March 22, 1939, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting notwithstanding 
any subsequent transfer of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 
be closed. 


NOTICE 


The 


The Borden Company 
WALTER H. REBMAN, Secretary 


powers or enough plus tax revenues 
to operate the Government for nearly 
four years even at the present-day 
levels of deficit spending. 


Thus a currency inflation might 
be set under way which would as- 
sume serious proportions. 

Here is the way the various mone- 
tary powers work out. 


First, there is the power estab- 
lished by the Thomas amendment to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
May 12, 1933, which gives the Presi- 
dent discretionary power to issue 
three billion dollars in’ currency. 


Second, there is the power to issue 
additional silver certificates up to 
the full monetary value of the silver 
bullion now in the Treasury vaults. 


One billion, three nundred million 


dollars in additional silver certifi- 
cates could be issued in this way. 

Third, there is the power further 
to devalue the dollar. 

The present gold stock totals $14,- 
916,000,000. The President's devalua- 
tion powers give him authority to 
“cut another 9 cents out of the dol- 
lar,” that is, to reduce the gold con- 
tent of the dollar from 59 per cent 
of its former amount to 50 per cent. 


The Possible Profit 


In Dollar Devaluation 


Such a move would be equivalent | 


to an 18 per cent increase in the 
monetary value of our gold stocks 
and would give the Treasury a 
“profit” of $2,700,000,000. 

Fourth, the President could exer- 
cise his power to reduce the silver 
content of the standard silver dollar 
to the same degree that the gold con- 
tent of the dollar has been reduced. 

Just as the monetary value of gold 
has been raised from $20.67 to $35 an 
ounce, so the monetary value of si+ 
ver might be advanced from approxi- 
mately $1.29 an ounce to $2.19 an 
ounce. 

Moreover, if the content of the 
gold dollar were cut to the full 
limit permitted by law and the price 
of gold correspondingly increased 
from $35 to $41.34 an ounce, the 
President also would be authorized 
to do the same for silver, raising its 
value to $2.58 an ounce. 

By utilizing to the full the power 
to reduce the silver content of the 
standard silver dollar, the President 
could add more than three billion 
dollars. to the Treasury’s supply of 
funds. 

Fifth, gold and other resources in 


—Underwood & Underwood 
NOT “APPEASEMENT” 
Secretary of Commerce Hopkins 
calls for a “meeting of minds” so 
as to insure a common purpose and 
interest between business and Gov- 
ernment in reaching recovery goals. 
“Appeasement,” says the Secretary, 
is not the word. 


the Exchange Stabilization Fund 
totaling approximately two billion 
dollars, are available for use. 


sury which readily could. be used to 
finance Federal expenditures. 

All these monetary resources are in 
addition, of course, to the funds 
available in the working balance of 
the Treasury. At present there is 


| $1,934,000,000 in the working balance, 


in addition to the gold in the general 
fund.. 


But, excluding the amount in the 
working balance, the total currency 
and other monetary powers amount 

Possible profit through another 
devaluation of the gold dollar, $2,- 
700,000,000. 

Silver revaluation, more than $3,- 
450,000,000. 

Gold in General Fund, $703,000,000. 

Power to issue additional silver cer- 
tificates, $1,300,000,000. 

Gold and other resources in Stabil- 
ization Fund, $2,000,000,000. 


Greenback issuing power, $3,000,- 


000,000. 

Total potential currency inflation, 
$13,153,000,000. 
| The consensus among goverment- 
' al legal authorities is that, even 


Sixth, there is 703 miilion dollars of | 
gold in the general fund of the Trea- | 


etiageccosets + though Congress should refuse to ex- 


tend the President’s power to devalue 
the dollar, the currency-issuing pow- 
ers conferred by the Thomas Amend- 
ment would still be operative. So 
even with the possible profit from 
full devaluation of the dollar elimi- 
nated, there still would be approxi- 
mately 10 billion dollars in resources 
available if the President and the 
Treasury wished to make use of them. 

Then, in addition to the potential 
inflationary powers, the Treasury has 
another device which might be used 
to a greater extent if the debt limit 
Should be reached. 

More governmental financing 
might be done through issuance of 
securities by governmental corpora- 
tions such as the RFC. In such fi- 
nancing the Government guarantees 
the securities but the issues are not 
considered part of the Federal debt. 

One of the principal reasons why 
extension of the debt limit is desired, 
Treasury Officials explain, is to per- 

iit greater leeway in governmental 


| financing. 


Thus if the total of long-term gov- 


How the States 
Are Economizing 


In the tssue of Febuary 13, “The 
United States News” published a 
symposium of statements from Gov- 
ernors on what their States are 
aoing to curb the mounting costs of 
government. These statements were 
in reply to the following questions: 

(1) Are you finding it possible to 
reduce the cost of your State Gov- 
ernment by an appreciable amount? 

(2) If so, does this reduction rep- 
resent a decrease in over-all costs, 
or are such items as old-age pensions 
ana unemployment relief more than 
offsetting decreases in admintstra- 
tive expenses? 


The reply of Governor John W. 
Bricker (Rep.), of Ohio, was received 
too late to publish at that time. His 
letter follows: 


N general, I may say we are find- 
ing .it possible to reduce rather 


sharply the cost of government in 
the State of Ohio. 


“Also, this reduction does represent 
a decrease in over-all costs. 

Our program is not yet complete 
and we hope to make further reduc. 
tions in the months to come, At the 
end of the year, I shall be glad to 
furnish you a statement as to the 
results obtained. 


N thousands of American homes, “graham 
crackers’? means NBC Graham Crackers in the 


familiar red package. 


Here is a consumer acceptance truly surprising 


in so large a field. The moral it points is clear: 


Quality—consistent and dependable, year after 
year—has won outstanding leadership for 
National Biscuit Company Graham Crackers! 


People like the natural graham flavor of NBC 
Grahams. The delicious, wholesome taste that 
speaks for quality ingredients. They like the 
sturdy wrapped package that prevents break- 
age and brings the crackers to them tempt- 
ingly fresh. And experience has taught them 
that every package of NBC Grahams they 
buy will be equally satisfactory. 

This story of popularity through quality 

is the “reason why” behind National 
Biscuit Company’s leadership in the baking industry. 
It is repeated again and again throughout the long 


list of NBC crackers and cookies. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY QUALITY 
MADE GRAHAM CRACKER 


__A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY (a 


\ 


einmental securities is too close to 
the 30-billion-dollar limit, the Ireas- 
ury is prevented from taking advan. 
tage of money market conditions fa- 
vorable to.refunding Short-term is- 
sues with long term issues. 

In deciding whether to borrow by 


means of bills, notes or bonds the | 
Treasury takes a number of consid- | 


erations into account. 
Much of the deficit financing has 


been conducted through issuance of. | 


relatively short-term This 


issues. 


practice, however, has certain disad- | 


vantages as compared with issuance 
of long-term securities and the Trea- 


Sury might decide in the future to | 
issue more securitjes of the latter | 


type. 
Therefore, the Treasury has a vital 
interest in maintaining sufficient 


borrowing powers to enable it to issue | 


the types of securities it desires. 
GLENN NIXON, 


Is ‘Change Needed 
In Naming Judges? 


In @ symposium published in the 
issue of February 27, a number of 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, heads of State bar associations. 
law professors and others presented 
their views on whether a change is 
needed in the method of selecting 
Federal judges. The questions asked 
were “(1) How should members of 
the Federal Judiciary be selected? 
(2) Is the present method of making 
Selections satisfactory? (3) If not, 
wnat changes in procedure would 
you recommend?” 

The following letter from William 
Marshall Bullitt, of Louisville, Ky, 
former Solicitor General of the 


United States, was received too late | 


jor publication at that time: 


HE present method 1s satisfactory; | 


and I would not recommend any 
changes in the procedure. 

After all, one must rely upon the 
President to make proper selections, 
Subject to the Senate’s approval. 

Sometimes, the Senate has rejected 
perfectly fit men (as the rejection 
of Hornblower illustrates). At other 
times, the Senate has confirmed ap- 
pointments which had much better 
have been rejected. 

But, taking it all in all, in the long 
run the Federal judiciary has been 
admirable and the few striking ex- 
amples of highly improper nomina- 
tions should ifot induce us to em- 
bark upon. some new and untried 
method which doubtless would end 
in much worse selections’than on the 
whole we have had in the past 150 
yearg 


Editor’s Note: President Cleveland, 
September 19, 1893, nominated Wil- 
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liam B. Hornblower, of New York, 
as an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 


No action being taken by the Senate, 


President Cleveland 
nomination at the 


submitted the 
next session of 


Congress, December 6, 1893. After 

bitter opposition, led by Senator Da- 

vid B. Hill (Dem.), of New York, 

“Senatorial courtesy” prevailed and 

Mr. Hornblower’s nomination was ree 
| jected. 


TO THE 


I. I'd always thought the Pacific 
crossing would be monotonous. The 
Empress showed me how wrong I was! 


2. Hardly an hour passes without 
some little unexpected service...and 
what grand deck sports and parties! 


3. Then Hawaii...where I'd always 
dreamed of going. A whole day there, 
swimming, driving...and I loved it. 


Sally Sails We | 


FAR EAST 


Once "Go Empress” and you'll 
agree with Sally. Empress service 
and cuisine are renowned on the 
Pacific. Frequent sailings from 
Vancouver and Victoria. Connect 
at Honolulu from California. 
Your own agent or 14th and N-Y. 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Camadiian Pacific 


Since 1886...SERVICE on the Pacifie 


HAWAII JAPAN 
CHINAe MANILA 


A. Empress of Japan...largest, fastest 
liner on the Pacific. All-expense tours 
to Hawaii, $247.85 up Tourist Class, 


Heat-Proved Oil 


PRESENTING 


THE NEW PROTECTION 
FOR MODERN AUTOMOBILE ENGINES! 


This spring you can change fo the oils 
that have been HEAT-PROVED FOR 


HOT WEATHER—processed at the re- 
finery to resist engine heat. 


QF course you change motor oil for spring! 
....But be sure to change to a HEAT- 
PROVED oil—one that stands up under 
heavy duty—resists searing engine heat. 


Cities Service Motor Oil 


PROVED—so is Koolmotor, the famous 
Pennsylvania Oil. Both these great oils have 
passed the “super-heat”’ test in the 
refinery. Modern automobile en- 
gines, with their closely meshed 
parts and higher speeds, need 
these sturdy, durable protectors! 


An Oil Safety Service—Free! 


Test Plate is a Cities 
Service “extra” that means safety 


The Oil 


+ 


is HEAT- 


Stop at this sign on your 
Way to the World's Fair 


CITIES SERVICE DEALERS 


“SERVICE is our middle name!” 


and economy to thousands of car owners and 
fleet operators. It tells when oil is O. K., or 
at the dangerous stage, and the driver de- 
cides for himself—at a glance—whether the 
oil needs changing. The Test Plate is a 
simple, instant check on oil—a practical 
time-saver and money-saver. It’s a free serv- 
ice—and one more proof that “Service is our 
middle name 


Find out today how this combination can 
benefit your operation and maintenance this 
season. HEAT PROVED oils and the Oil 
Test Plate are designed to pro- 
mote efficiency and economy. 
Get all the important details 
from your nearest Cities Service 
Dealer! 


Hour of Stars—the Cittes Service Concert—with 
Lucille Manners, Ross Graham and Frank Black’s 
Orchestra—broadcast every Friday evening over 
the N.B.C. Red Network. 
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“In proportion as the stfucture of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. VII, No. 11 


March 13, 1939 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the-death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


E HAVE been hearing lately a new 
word—appeasement—as applied to 
Governmental policies. 

It has an ephemeral connota- 
tion, implying that the forces of conservatism 
in America must for the moment be placated 
by an apprehensive liberalism lest there be 
let loose in the next election the cumulative 
wrath of an impatient electorate. 

But these steps being taken by the Roose- 
velt Administration which are being described 
in the press as “appeasement” would not be 
successful if they were undertaken only in a 
spirit of political expediency. 

The true description of what is going on 
today is to be found in a different word—Re- 
vision. 

For the New Deal is in process of being re- 
vised, not repealed. It is being adjusted by the 
practical experience of our times to a national 
economy and a democracy in which extreme 
measures have not been given that whole- 
hearted cooperation by public sentiment which 
is so essential to the carrying out of any social 
experiment. 


PUNITIVE TAX 
EXPERIMENTS 


ARE DEAD. of curtailed expenditures, 
or when he says he is in favor of changing the 
tax laws to remove the deterrents to business, 
he is in truth recognizing that a system of pri- 
vate initiative, backed by the voluntary force 
which is the essence of democracy itself, must 
be constantly adjusted and readjusted by po- 
litical government so that the goose which lays 
the golden egg may not, forsooth, be de- 
stroyed. 

Punitive taxation belongs to a bygone pe- 
riod of New Deal experimentation. It repre- 
sents an approach to social reforms which 
would have required a surgical operation of 
major proportions on the national economic 
system. Like all well-intentioned reforms, it 
was sponsored by those whose zeal ran away 
with their judgment. For the most persuasive 
fact about our whole experience with reform 
legislation is that it presupposes the faculty 
of being able to live in a house at the same time 
that it is being rebuilt from top to bottom. 

The tax laws of the United States are inequi- 
table and destructive of initiative, but let us 
not delude ourselves with the thought that 
all the monstrosities contained in the revenue 
laws arose under the present Administration. 
Ever since the first income tax law was passed 
in 1913 and ever since the several states began 
to run wild with the taxing power in the last 
decade, there has been notoriously little con- 
sideration given by either political party to the 
incidence of taxes—where they fall with re- 
spect to the business structure and what dam- 
age they do to the normal flow of goods, rather 
than how many dollars they raise. 


INCENTIVES revision, the tax laws are 
ARE REQUIRED to be reexamined and 


FOR BUSINESS made over to fit the eco: 


nomic. system of exchange iwhich our huge 
home market requires in order that the na- 
tional income may be raised through a sub- 
stantial increase in the volume of business 
transactions, then it may well be said that the 
United States has benefitted by the recent ex- 
tremes because they have opened our eyes at 
last to the importance of introducing a system 
of tax incentives. 

The Congress has for many years main- 
tained an attitude of sheer sabotage with re- 
spect to the relationship of taxes to business 
operations. ‘Fhe demagogic idea of increasing 
tax rates without regard to the revenues to be 
raised and without further regard to the un- 
employment directly caused by the stagnation 
of capital, constitutes a shameful chapter in our 
legislative history. 

Our method of legislating on taxes has been 
to a large extent irresponsible. If an amend: 
ment was proposed which seemed to bite a 


When the President lets 
it be known that he is will- 


If, in the present era of 


ing to consider a program — 


THE 


v 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


chunk out of the income of a class or group, the 
proponents orated with almost ghoulish glee 
on the virtues thereof when, as a matter of fact, 
owing to the complicated nature of tax laws, 
the general public was unable to perceive until 
years afterward that millions of innocent men, 
women and children were being made to suf- 
fer through the plague of unemployment in- 
duced by these tax diseases of our economic 
system. - : 

As for smaller businesses, they have had 
extra handicaps imposed upon them. The so- 
cial security tax, for instance, works seri- 
ous hardship on small businesses, because the 
employer contribution is based on the volume 
of a pay roll and has absolutely no relationship 
to the capacity of that small business to earn its 
interest, or to the fact that it is actually operat- 
ing at a loss. 

If, therefore, it was intended to help big busi- 
ness keep competitors involuntarily at arms 
length and to suppress competition, the exist- 
ing tax laws have aided and abetted that ,pur- 
pose. In meeting the demand for tax revision, 
the Administration can feel easier in cori#cience 
because the ultimate benefits to the smaller 
businesses will far outweigh the incidental ad- 
vantages which may accrue to large businesses 
by a change in tax methods. 


BAD EFFECTS And that brings us to 


the economic insanity of 
OF THE HIGH the présent surtax ‘rates. 
SURTAXES Supposing a man walked 
into your office’ with this. proposition: 

“I want to be your partner. I’ll put up none 
of the capital, furnish none of the ideas and do 
none of the work. But I want 75 per cent of 
the profits. 

“You, of course, will put up all of the capi- 
tal, furnish all the ideas and take all the re- 
sponsibility of management and you can keep 
25 per cent of the profits. | 

“Tf the business does not succeed and you 
lose your capital, I will not replace it.°’ 

Would any sane man voluntarily accept 
such a deal? And yet that is what the tax col- 
lector under present surtax rates asks of men 
who have built up our industries. Is there any 
incentive in it for one to risk large sums of ac- 
cumulated capital in large scale employment? 


Is there any inducement in it for the entre- 


preneur? 

The total amount ‘of money raised by the 
surtax rates on individual incomes of $100,000 
a year or over amounts to less than a half-bil- 
lion dollars a year or about one-tenth of the 
total tax collections from all sources. Yet a 


revision of those rates downward to encourage | 


the movement of capital, and especially its 
wider distribution among smaller businesses 
in need of equity financing, would probably 


result in a doubling of surtax receipts, to say — 


nothing of the many billions of dollars added 
indirectly to the national income as a whole. 

It’s about time that the productivity of sur- 
tax rates in the light of two decades of experi- 
ence were carefully reexamined. When surtax 
rates have been low, business transactions 
have multiplied, risks have been taken by en- 
terprising individuals encouraged by the profit 
incentive and the national income has reached 
unprecedented heights. 

It is true that a few individuals in the United 
States who have large personal incomes will 
gain more wealth than a just yardstick of so- 
cial measurement might allot to them. The 
total of all the persons, however, in the group 
earning over $100,000 a year is less than 5,000. 
Yet, in order to accomplish a purpose, largely 
political, an injury is inflicted on millions of 
other persons who remain unemployed be- 
cause the economic system is deprived of its 
natural incentives. 

The fact that some man makes a million 
dollars a year and wastes it, or that members 
of his family commit the unpardonable sin of 
using this wealth for self-indulgence contrary 
to the simple principles of ethical behavior, 
reprehensible though this be, is no reason to 


Recent Events Indicate That Differences Are in Process of Being Reconciled But That 
New Attitudes Are Needed in Order That Economic Programs May Be 
Successful—Revision Is the Paramount Task 
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prevent the development in our midst of philan- 
thropically-minded persons who know how to 
use their wealth for the benefit. of their fellow- 
men. 

But entirely apart from the fact that we 
stunt the growth of large profits because some 
individuals may get more than they deserve, 
we completely demolish the structure of am- 
bition and inventive genius out of which bil- 
lions of dollars of pay rolls have been con- 
structed year after year in the evolution of 
American business and industry. 

Better a thousand times that a few wastrels 
be permitted,-in order that we shall not lose 
for our modern democratic society the chance 
to develop not merely now and then a social- 
minded man of wealth but a system of em- 
ployment and expansion which shall give work 
to and add purchasing power to millions of 
underprivileged citizens. 

The surtax can be an instrument of con- 
fiscation or a stimulant to business expansion. 
The principle of a large volume of production 
at lower prices being better than a small vol- 
ume at high prices has been accepted of late 
as sound economics, and it applies equally well 
to taxation. Uncle Sam is not unlike any other 
merchant. He would be better off with a small 
percentage of the gate receipts: when the at- 
tendance of the customers is large than he 
would be with a higher percentage of the re- 
ceipts when the attendance is slim. 


MORE REVENUE 


In the revision of surtax 
rates downward lies the 


DERIVED FROM chance for the tax collec- 
LOWER RATES tor to make a real income 


for the Treasury. Back in the period between 
1920 and 1930, the experiment was trjed, and 
as surtax rates went down, business improved 
after the 1921 depression and we not only bal- 
anced the budget by taxes derived from our 
high national income but we had a sizable sur- 
plus besides, with which we retired a third of 
the public debt. Why should we not take a 


“leaf out of this instructive book of actual ex- 


perience? 

Tax laws can and should place a restraint 
on mere greed and selfishness, but should not 
at the same time operate horizontally to stag- 
nate the business structure. There is a distinct 
relationship between sensible tax rates and the 
formation of capital which is usable, especially 
after a depression, in stimulating small busi- 
nesses. There are many things needed to pro- 
duce a healthy business expansion in America 
as, for instance, an intermediate credit system 
such as is now being considered in Congress, 
but we must not forget that equity capital 
comes out of individual surpluses, and it is as 
essential to rebuild those individual surpluses 
as it is to move idle deposits in the banks as 
a whole into productive enterprise. 


ECONOMY more important than ex- 
SECONDARY TO hortations about pruning 
TAX CUTTING expenditures. For it should 
be clearly understood that political govern- 
ments will never cease to furnish direct aid to 
the jobless, and that the major expense of re- 
lief today will be removed only when private 
business and industry has the chance to put 
these same unemployed persons on permanent 
pay rolls. 

The spirit of the hour is revision. It should 
transcend the bitterness of past cleavages and 
forsake at once the implication of conqueror 
and conquered. 
though it has been in many of its methods, is 
by no means declining as a national force in 
a democracy where the greatest good for the 
greatest number has become an inexorable 
rule of our system of numerical voting. 

Let “appeasement” be confined to its Euro- 
pean precincts and let Americans undertake 
“revision” as a sensible policy which recog- 
nizes the mutual interdependence of groups 
and classes who more than ever before must 
help each other in the rebuilding of our na- 
tional economic system. 


These tax policies are. 


For liberalism, mistaken . 
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RE we becoming a nation of “oldsters?” 

We've pushed the national clock ahead a 
couple of decades in our page one article this 
week and as a result our Vital Statistics De- 
partment has uncovered some thought-provok- 
ing and stimulating facts. And the Pictogram 
topping the article is a graphic presentation of 
just one of the facts. 

When our experts announced that their 
study showed we would have 20 million fewer 
youngsters and 15 million more old people 
in the next few decades we told them to 
check their figures again. They did—again 
and again. Read in this article why we 
must be prepared to face wholesale read- 
justments in the fields of business . . . govern- 
ment ... industry ... social welfare... edu- 
cation. 

kk 

The word “appeasement” irritates Govern- 
ment officials in reference to business. But 
whatever this new attitude in official Washing- 
ton is called, business definitely is looking up 
again. Outlook forecasts are being revised up- 
ward. This cheerfulness accompanies the new 
“Be-Kind-to-Business” campaign. But is Gov- 


ernment-business harmony the one prescrip- °* 


tion for recovery? 
An answer to that question and an analysis 
of what the outlook holds will be found on page 


twelve. 


Business and taxes go hand in hand, and 
inasmuch as this week brings with it the fate- 


ful March 15, when business writes its tax 


checks for Uncle Sam, our tax experts thought 
this a fitting occasion to present some exclusive 
information on what business has in store for 
it in the way of a new tax program. In the 
“Tomorrow” column on page one they tell us 


what to expect, based on a very thorough sur- ~ 


vey of opinion among Government financial ex- 
perts and in Congress. — 
* 
From time to time the agricultural writers of 
The United States News have told in its 
columns of the progress of the Administra- 
tion’s ambitious new experiment—a two-price 
food plan. In this issue on page three they are 
able for the first4time to give us the whole 
story of how this attempt to help solve the 
farm surplus problem by subsidizing food for 
the needy will work. It’s really an amazing 
plan. A new form of money is involved... 
Here are the answers to: How will the needy 
benefit? The farmers who have the surpluses? 
The merchants who will have to sell the food 
and accept scrip? Is there danger of an effort 
to control food prices? 
kk * 
When Senator-Chairman O’Mahoney rapped 
his gavel and opened the investigation of 
American business by the TNEC (Temporary 
National Economic Committee) early last De- 


cember, he said, speaking of the hearings, - 


“They may be dull but very important.” He 
was right on only one count. They not only 
have been important but they have been far 
from dull. For proof we refer you to page 
eleven. Just to show how the Government ad- 
visers differ on one of the nation’s central eco- 
nomic problems, price control—and if and how 
it is to be regulated—we recommend reading 
of an impromptu debate which took place last 
week. Those participating: SEC’s Jerome 
Frank, Princeton’s Prof. Frank Fetter, Trade 
Commission’s Willis J. Ballinger, and TNEC’s 
Leon Henderson. The exchange makes lively 
reading. 

There’s so much talk these days about 
whether the Federal debt limit should be upped 
another $5,000,000,000 or so, that we asked 
our financial writers to take a thorough look 
into the situation. Right about next June 


Uncle Sam expects to hit his statutory debt 


limitation of $45,000,000,000. In fact, ‘the 
Treasury already has asked Congress to be 
good and make it $50,000,000,000. But certain 
Senators and Congressmen give every indica- 
tion they don’t intend to be good. So we asked 
our writers-to try to answer this question: 
“What could the Treasury and the Administra- 
tion do to finance the spending program if 
Congress refused to raise the debt limit?” 

They answered the question. In fact, they 
uncovered a tidy “nest-egg” of some $13,000,- 
000,000 which could result from full use of 
monetary powers. And there’s a lot of other 
valuable and exclusive information in the 
article on page thirteen. 

* 

What’s happened to the dictators? A widely 
predicted March crisis is failing to develop. 
Hitler and others are talking less roughly. 
Something seems to be up. The inside story, 
as the U. S. Government’s channels carry it, 
throws light into what is going on in Europe. 
The details are available on page twelve. Here 
is the reasons for stronger talk on the part of 


the democracies, 
E. WoRTH HIGGINS, 


Managing Editor. 
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If you don’t think your Uncle Sam is radio-minded, ask any of 
the major broadcast networks. All during the year programs from 
various Federal departments and agencies jam the air waves. When 
Congress is in session the air waves become even more crowded 
with the voices of the legislators. In addition, there is hardly 
a topflight government official who at one time or another hasn’t 
had the urge to make himself heard in the home of John Q. Public. 


Atop the new Department of Interior building is a brand new 
idea in government broadcasting. Here in a streamlined pent- 
house is one of the most modern radio studios in the country. 
From it there are piped to national networks programs designed to 
better acquaint the citizen with the workings of his government. 
Many Federal agencies make use of this studio as do also some of 
the forums sponsored by private broadcasters. 


Now follow the cameraman as he highlights the method by 
which a typical Interior Department program comes into being. 


. 


ce) 


: 
2.—Historical files are 
3 combed by a specialist in re- 
irector (left) and his chie search for accuracy in treat- 
script writers plan a new ment | 
Interior Department pro- 


4.—Constant auditions are 
held in order to cast actors | 
and actresses for the various 
programs. 


3.—Here the research ma- 
terial is being assembled for 
the use of the script writers. 
Every fact is double-checked. 


(Continued on Back Page) 
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@ There is no sales problem so challenging as that 
involved in selling one product through many dif- ; a 
ferent types of outlets. Whether you've ever had to 
grapple with it or not, you'll find the ingenious 
answer Canada Dry ‘gives in the accompanying 


letter both interesting and thought provoking. 


Because by means of it, Canada Dry was not only 
able to’ crack an unusually complicated set-up, but, 
actually, to enjoy the best season they've known 


since they started to market Sparkling Water. 
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6.—While the transcrip- 
tion is being studied the cast 
relaxes in its special pent. 
house lounge room. 


5.—The engineer 


so that the program 
studied by officials. 


an electrical transcription 


makes 


may be 


& 
‘ 


and orchestra await the sig- 
nal which will broadcast the 


7.—“Stand by”—The cast 


8.—In the control room 
the engineers make last min- 
ute preparations for the 
broadcast. 


wri 


x 


10.—After the show audi- 


lions of listeners. 


9—“On the Air”’—An- 
other Interior Department 
program is on its way to mil- 


ence reaction is studied. Re- 
quests for more detailed in- 
formation are acknowledged. 


United States News Photos from Department of Interior 
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